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THE CHRISTMAS SILENCE. 


BY MARGARET DELAND. 


Hushed are the pigeons cooing low, 
On dusty rafters of the loft, 

And mild-eyed oxen, breathing soft, 
Sleep on the fragrant hay below. 


Dim shadows in the corner hide; 

The glimmering lantern’s rays are shed 
Where one young lamb just lifts his head, 
Then huddles against his mother’s side. 


Strange silence tingles in the air; 
Through the half-open door a bar 
Of light from one low-hanging star 
Touches a baby’s radiant hair. 


Ne scund-—the mother, kueeling, lays 
Her cheek against the little face. 

Oh, human love! Oh, heavenly grace! 
’Tis yet in silence that she prays! 
Ages of silence end to-night; 

Then to the long-expectant earth 

Glad angels come to greet His birth, 
In burst of music, love, and light! 


NOTES. 


EDITORIAL 


A Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year to the friends of equal rights for 
women! 











The power of the party machines is 
shown by the fact that in the Boston 
School Committee election last Tuesday, 
notwithstanding the generous support of 
the Herald, Transcript, and other influen- 
tial dailies, Mrs. Kehew and Professor 
Sedgwick only received about 20,000 
votes each, Mrs. Kehew leading Professor 
Sedgwick 30 votes. If all the 9,000 regis- 
tered women voted, that would give only 
11,000 men out of 80,000 men voting who 
had the independence to change their 
party ticket. 
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Mrs. Josephine E. Butler has resigned 
her position as Superintendent of Social 
Purity in the World’s W. C.T. U., because 
Lady Henry Somerset was elected Vice- 
President. With entire respect for the 
purity of Mrs, Butler’s motives, we can- 
not help thinking that she has made a 
mistake in taking this action. Since the 
World’s W. C. T. U. had declared itself 
unequivocally in agreement with Mrs. 
Butler as regards the State regulation of 
Vice, and in disagreement with Lady 
Henry, it seems to us that if anybody 
would have sacrificed consistency by re- 
Maining in the organization, it was Lady 
Henry, not Mrs, Butler. No one can walk 
by anéther’s conscience, however, and 
Mrs. Butler has undoubtedly taken the 
course that seemed to her right and neces- 
Sary under the circumstances. 





Most of the Women’s Clubs, when first 
organized, were unwilling to have woman 
suffrage even mentioned at their meetings. 
After a few years, however, they always 
become less afraid of the subject, and 
now many of them invite advocates and 
opponents of suffrage to present their re- 
8pective sides of the question. Last week 

junior editor of the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL addressed the Salem Woman’s Club 
on ‘*Women as Citizens.” There was a 
attendance. It was particularly 





gratifying to be told that the strongest 
opponents and the strongest advocates of 
equal suffrage on the programme com- 
mittee had been about equally desirous to 
have the subject brought before the club. 


————_ 2 


The two delegates from the Salem 
Woman's Club to the meeting of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at Worces- 
ter, made their reports before the lecture. 
One was a suffragist, the other a remon- 
strant; and the latter gave a detailed and 
enthusiastic account of the paper read at 
Worcester by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, of 
Clark University, on ‘“‘The Education of 
Motherhood.”’ 











> 





There seemed something incongruous in 
the choice of such a topic as ‘*The Educa- 
tion of Motherhood” by the representative 
of a university that excludes the future 
mothers of the commonwealth from its 
educational opportunities. When Clark 
University was founded, Mrs. Lucy Stone 
entreated Mr. Clark to let it be open to 
women, but without avail. And this 
modern university has not the excuse 
possessed by the older institutions of 
learning, that the exclusion of women is 
a tradition handed down from the past. 
It was established after their exclusion 
had become a distinct anachronism. 


>_> 


But Dr. G. Stanley Hall treated his sub- 
ject in a way that made it not at all in- 
congruous with the exclusion of women 
from Clark University. If he was cor- 
rectly reported, the gist of his argument 
was that women are different from men, 
and that, therefore, they ought not to be 
educated like men. Colonel Higginson 
says this is like arguing that girls are 
different from boys, and that, therefore, 
they ought not to be fed like boys; that, 
since boys are fed on meat and potatoes, 
girls ought to be fed on something else. 
We may have something more to say 
about this next week. 





ATTENTION, OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


It does not seem to be generally under- 
stood that with the expiration of special 
offers on Nov. 1, and the announcing of 
new club rates for 1898, the rate of 
$1.50 to new subscribers to the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL was discontinued, except in 
clubs. It will be seen by reference to the 
prospectus for 1898 that the club rates are 
more liberal than heretofore. A club of 
three subscribers, either new or old, can 
obtain the Woman’s JouRNAL for $2.00 
each; aclub of six, either new or old, for 
$1.50 each, with an extra copy to the 
sender of the club. é 

In order to obviate some difficulties 
which the change involves, the following 
club rate will be allowed during 1898 to 
old subscribers not in arrears: One re- 
newal and one new subscriber, $4.00. 

Those who wish to help circulate the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL will find the new offer 
to new subscribers, on trial, three months, 
for 25 cents, of great advantage. 

TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 

To any Suffrage Association, W.C. T. U., 
or individual, getting up a cLuB of twen™ 
ty-five new subscribers to the WomMAN’'s 
JOURNAL at $1.50 each, the Woman’s 
JOURNAL will pay a cash premium of 
Twenty Dollars. 


-_e- — 


A CHRISTMAS LESSON FROM BROOK FARM. 

In telling the story of Brook Farm in 
the December New L£ngland Magazine, 
the author, Rev. George Willis Cooke, 
who is a staunch friend of woman suf- 
frage, calls attention to the fact that in 
that community pervaded by the spirit of 
fraternity and good fellowship, “the wom- 
en were equal members of the association 
with the men, could vote at the business 
meetings, and hold office.” He describes 
the life as idyllic, genial and happy, ‘‘full 
of beauty and grace, and satisfying to the 
highest aspirations of the heart and 
mind.” 

Mr. Cooke’s graphic story is supple- 
mented by a dissertation by the editor, 
Mr. Meade, upon the spirit and purposes 
of that unique experiment. Mr. Mead 
holds that the founder of Brook Farm 
will be honored in the next century as 
America’s noblest pioneer in the great 
endeavor to wed the highest social 
thought to fact; that Brook Farm was a 





“transcendent success” in the sense that 


every fight and struggle for liberty and 
ideal social conditions has been a success. 
“It was,’’ he says, ‘‘a great soul’s honest 
effort.to organize one small bit of the 
great world according to the laws of 
neighborhood and brotherhood, that 
other men might so see the light as to be 
guided by it to do the will of God on 
earth as it is done in heaven; and such a 
thing is never failure*such a thing is 
always success, such a thing is leaven, 
which shall forever go on leavening the 
lump until all be leavened.”’ 
In conclusion, Mr. Mead says: 


Let the memory of Brook Farm never 
be a bygone. Its lesson is a lesson for our 
time. it was another serious and high 
endeavor to do what Puritanism tried to 
do at the beginning—to organize human 
society definitely according to divine law, 
to make the aim and duty of the Christian 
and the citizen the same, to do God’s will 
on earth as it is done in heaven. Sucha 
theocracy, such a commonwealth, larger 
and better than Brook Farm, is the goal 
which is set before us. The American 
who has lost his vision of it has forgotten 
his great charter. The New Englander 
who is not working for it, as George Rip- 
ley worked for it, is false to the Puritan- 
ism of which he was born, ‘The church 
which is not preaching it is living in 
denial of its master, and has no right to 
Christmas song or Christmas joy or 
Christmas hope. 


Remembering that the equality of wo- 
man with man was recognized as an 
essential principle at Brook Farm, every 
suffragist can fervently say, ‘‘Amen.”’ 

F. M. A. 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Mrs. Wiliam Tod Helmuth, the new 
president of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, brings to the 
office a trained experience as a club wo- 
man, says Harper's Bazar. Although 
usually identified with Sorosis, because of 
her service as president, Mrs. Helmuth is 
a worker in several other clubs—the Clio, 
Woman’s Press Club, Professional Wo- 
man’s League, Woman’s. Health Protec; 
tive, and Woman’s Guild of the New York 
Hom«opathic Medical College and Hos- 
pital. Mrs. Helmuth’s work in philan- 
thropy antedates by a long time her club 
career. The Woman’s Guild was organ- 
ized by her, and, with the exception of one 
year, she has been its president since it 
was founded. The Guild has charge of 
the domestic part of the hospital, and has 


provided in a large degree the money for | 


that side of the institution. This brief 
summary of Mrs. Helmuth’s public work 
does scant justice to her persistent and 
faithful labor in behalf of many laudable 
enterprises. 


The educational committee of the Geor- 
gia Federation of Women’s Clubs is 
working for the admission of women to 
all the privileges of higher education ac- 
corded to men in the State. To this end 
the Federation has presented a bill to the 
Georgia Legislature. This was done after 
wide correspondence by Mrs. Lowe, presi- 
dent of the Federation, and by the chair- 
man of the committee, Mrs. Robert E. 
Park, of Holton. The Chancellor of the 
State University was not radical in his 
support of the scheme, his letter showing 
the chivalric courtesy of the Southern gen- 
tleman combined with the conservatism 
of one who, as he said, ‘‘clings to the tra- 
ditions of the Old South.” His attitude, 
however, was not one of opposition, but 
of hesitation. 

The Woman’s Clubhouse Association of 
Dorchester, Mass.,. recently held a suc- 
cessful bazar, which cleared $2,250. Nearly 
$7,000 of the $10,000 capital stock is 
safely depusited in the bank, and the 
president, Mrs. Royal Whiton, is sanguine 
that the clubhouse can be begun early in 
the spring and be ready for occupancy in 
the fall. 


Atthe meeting of the State Federation 
of the Women’s Clubs of Pennsylvania, in 
October, great interest was manifested in 
the addresses by Miss Myra Lloyd Dock, of 
Harrisburg, on ‘‘Forestry,’’ by Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Stevenson, on ‘‘Women in the 
Municipality,’ and by Mrs. Joseph P. 
Mumford, on ‘Home in the Schools.’’ 
The report in the December Club Wo- 
man says: 

Both were masterly and convincing 
arguments for woman’s place and woman’s 
work in civic reform and on school boards. 
Mrs. Stevenson drew attention to the fact 
that the new man had invaded woman’s 
province with his labor-saving machinery; 
and the conclusion was drawn from other 
data that, just in proportion as women 
are fitted to participate in public affairs, 
opportunity is extended to them. Mrs. 





Mumford, than whom in educational mat- 
ters there is no higher authority, spoke 
of many phases of her subject, including 
the best means of enforcing the compul- 
sory education act. Of great interest were 
the papers prepared by Mrs. H. H. Birney 
on the National Congress of Mothers; by 
Miss Mary S. Garrett on her methods of 
instructing deaf children to speak before 
they reach school age; by Miss Caroline 
Peterson, of Honesdale, on the work ac- 
complished by the Village Improvement 
Society of which she is president; and by 
Miss Sperry, the librarian of the Carnegie 
Library, Braddock, The two things which 
promise most for the future, noticeable in 
the general trend of sentiment, were the 
active and practical interest shown in 
civics and forestry. 

In the matter of civics and higher citl- 
zenship, it was easily seen that the tide of 
enthusiasm had set, and a desire to con- 
tinue or to begin earnest work in such 
fields was manifested by every delegate 
present. Under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Stevenson, who has had great experience 
and remarkable success in conducting the 
affairs of the Civic Club of Philadelphia, 
the State will be thoroughly organized, 
and every federated club will be asked to 
do some practical work in educational, 
municipal, or sanitary improvement. 

The Massachusetts and the New Hamp- 
shire Federations have each adopted the 
Club Woman, of Boston, as their official 
organ, and some of the Western Federa- 
tions will do the same. The Club Woman 
is succeeding admirably in developing its 
purpose to give a comprehensive view of 
the great club movement going on 
throughout the country, and to make itself 
“an organ for any and all club women.” 
The editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow, 
brings to her journal a training in news- 
paper and club work that is invaluable. 
A charter member of the New England 
Woman’s Press Association, she has 
rendered good service as its president and 
in other official capacities. She started 
and still conducts, in the Boston Saturday 
Transcript, one of the oldest and best ‘‘club 
columns’”’ in newspaperdom, 

The third biennial report of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, con- 
taining numerous addresses made by 
prominent club women in Louisville, Ky., 
May 9,1896, is for sale at a reduced price — 
75 cents—by the recording secretary, Mrs. 
C. P. Barnes, 1026 3d Avenue, Louisvil e, 
Ky. F. M. A. 
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THANKS FROM MRS. LIVERMORE. 


It is not possible for me to express my 
thanks, personally, to the many kind 
friends whose generous contributions to 
my table at the Bazar made it a success. 
They are so numerous and widely scat- 
tered that I am compelled to use the 
WomAn’s JOURNAL as the medium of my 
gratitude. Their gifts realized to the 
Bazar the sum of $203.28, for which I am 
profoundly thankful. 

Considering the bad weather of the 
week, and the fact that eight other fairs 
were in progress at the same time, the 
Woman Suffrage Bazar was a great suc- 
cess. The other fairs were in aid of 
churches, or charities, and it was to be 
expected they would be largely patron- 
ized. Nevertheless, the Suffrage Fair 
lacked neither visitors nor purchasers, 
and at times it was crowded to the point 
of discomfort. It was a remarkably pleas- 
ant occasion. Every one was cheery and 
courteous, the utmost sociality and good- 
will prevailed, and a more harmonious 
company of saleswomen and _ bargain- 
hunters never met around the tables of a 
fair. 

I agree with the Jamaica Plain corre- 
spondent of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. The 
machinery of the Bazar was wonderfully 
lubricated by the gentleness and kindness 
of Miss Turner. She shrank from the 
responsibilities of the position, which she 
was forced to take by the logic of events, 
but she developed administrative ability 
that made her one of the best Bazar pres- 
idents I have ever known. Lorimer Hall 
is the equal of its prototype, the Meio- 
naon, for its infliction of ‘‘colds’’ on the 
human system, and I left the somewhat 
sepulchral, although brilliant hall, on the 
night of the largest crowd, fairly obsessed 
by a cold, which no remedial power has 
yet been able to exorcise. But the girls 
of my town came to my relief, and re- 
turned from the Fair night after night to 
assure me, in their grandiose fashion, that 
“IT was not needed, that everything was 
going ov splendidly, and that Miss Turner 
was just too lovely for anything!” 

It is an infinite comfort to those of us 
who are awaiting our discharge from the 
service of life that young people of abil- 
ity, willing and enthusiastic, are coming 
forward to take our places. M. A. L. 

Melrose, Mass. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Jessie FULLER is the competent 
and efficient clerk of the Supreme Court 
of the State of South Dakota. 

Mrs. JennrIE C. Cro.y (‘‘Jennie June’’) 
has been appointed by Mayor Strong, of 
New York, an inspector of public schoojs 
for a term of five years. 

Miss Frances E. WILLARD was wel- 
comed home to Evanston, in a great meet- 
ing held in Emmanuel Church on a Sun- 
day afternoon. 

BARONESS Hirscu will found a colony 
near Smyrna for the 150 families who fled 
from Russia, some three years ago, on 
account of persecution. 

Mrs. JANET CARLYLE HANNING, sister 
of Thomas Carlyle, and the last member 
of the family, died a few days ago at the 
residence of her son-in-law, in Toronto, 
aged 85 years. 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON 
will lecture before'the Woman’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union of Boston, on 
the third Thursday evening in January, on 
‘*Modern Myths.”’ 

Miss EstELLE REEL has been a success 
as State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Wyoming. By virtue of her office 
she has charge of leasing and selling the 
State school lands, Under her administra- 
tion the income of the State from this 
source has increased from $100 to $1,000 a 
week, Just now she is trying to get a 
longer tenure of office for teachers. 

Miss Acicze B. SANGER, the only woman 
ever engaged as a stenographer at the 
White House, is a clerk in the Post-office , 
department. She was one of the earliest , 
and best women phonographers in Indian- 
apolis,Ind., and when her townsman, Gen, 
Benjamin Harrison, became President, she 
was engaged in the office of the executive 
mansion. She now receives $1400 a year. 

Miss JANE ADDAMS approves the plan 
for giving free lectures to foreigners in 
Chicago in their own languages, on Amer- 
ican history and other subjects that will 
fit them for the duties of citizenship. Miss 


->Addams ‘says; ‘fIn the neighborhoodyof 


Hull House there are whole colonies of 
Italians and Greeks which would, I believe, 
contribute large audiences to the proposed 
lectures,”’ 

Miss GERTRUDE Buck, A. M., of Vassar 
College, read an able paper, at the recent 
Methodist Episcopal Congress, on ‘The 
Spiritual Rewards of the Higher English 
Scholarship.”’ She said: ‘The rewards 
of the higher English scholarship to- 
day are the rewards of battle. The con- 
flict is on between the old traditions on 
this subject and the new light shed 
upon it by the later philosophy of organic 
development. The higher English schol- 
arship says to-day to its followers: ‘I 
do not offer the old smooth prizes; I 
offer rough new prizes.’ Not content 
with mere beauty of form, assurance in 
the things commonly believed among us, 
no lulling ecstacy of emotion, little joy 
save the fierce joy of battle, the old 
smooth prizes are not offered, but in- 
stead an undiscovered country, an un- 
blazed way, an opportunity to struggle, 
to suffer, perhaps at last to win some 
clearer cadence of that voice of truth 
which makes whomsoever hears, a home- 
sick soul thereafter till he follow it to 
heaven.”’ 

Lapy GLENESK, in an article on ‘*The 
Increasing Duration of Human Life,’’ in 
the Nineteenth Century, mentions an 
old French peasant, Marie Durand by 
name, of whom she says: ‘*‘What is 
undoubtedly rare is a well-attested ex- 
ample of an individual living over 120 
years. M. Bachasson, the mayor of the 
town in which the centenarian lived, 
wrote to me officially on Sept. 29, 1885: 
‘What you have read in the papers is quite 
true. Our centenarian is 125 years old, 
and celebrated the 100th anniversary of 
her marriage on the 13th of January last.’ 
Again, on Oct. 24: ‘I send you the por- 
trait of our centenarian. The date of her 
birth is Sept. 22, 1760, and of her mar- 
riage, Jan. 13, 1784.’ Not content with 
this, I commissioned a friend to go from 
Paris to Auberive, where he saw the old 
peasant herself. It is known that she had 
a son by her second husband, who died at 
St. Pierre de Chorraine, in 1810, at the 
age of thirty-three, and two other sons, by 
her first marriage, were killed at the bat- 
tle of Friedland and in Spain. She herself 
lived under eleven governments, namely, 
those of Louis XY., Louis XVI., the first 
republic, consulate under Napoleon, the 
first empire, Louis XVIII., Charles X., 
Louis Philippe, the second republic, the 
second empire, and the third republic.” 
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MISS ANTHONY'S BIOGRAPHY. 

Miss Anthony's biography, now in 
preparation by Mrs. Ida H. Harper, will 
contain many interesting anecdotes, con- 
nected with Miss Anthony’s early life. 
Among them is the story of the way in 
which she earned her first money. Her 
father was a cotton, manufacturer near 
Adams, Mass. She had always teased her 
father to let her work in the mill, but he 
refused. Finally one day one of the 
spoolers was taken ill, and twelve-year- 
old Susan begged so hard to be allowed to 
take her place that her father yielded, 
and for two weeks Susan worked faith- 
fully, and was rewarded with the same 
wages as were paid the regular employe’, 
the magnificent sum of $1.50 a week. 

The book will contain between fifty and 
sixty chapters, about half of which are 
already written, thirty or forty engrav- 
ings, including cuts of the birthplace and 
early homes of Miss Anthony, and one 
hundred autographs of distinguished peo- 
ple. The chapters embrace the following: 
Ancestry, childhood and home life in a 
Quaker boarding school. Financial crash 
and the teacher’s life. Many letters will 
be incorporated in this chapter, which 
Miss Anthony wrote to her mother while 
at school, and when she was teaching. 
They are exceedingly quaint and interest- 
ing, foreshadowing somewhat the strong 
tendencies towards reform which were to 
be developed later. Removal to Roches- 
ter by canal. Evolution from the school- 
room into public life and the causes. Her 
first speech was on temperance. Unlike 
her strong utterances of to-day, without 
notes or preparation, Miss Anthony’s 
maiden effort was carefully written, and 
will be given verbatim, First meeting 
with Elizabeth Cady Stanton—Insulted in 
a Syracuse temperance convention—Early 
laws for women—History of the bloomer 
costume—Many letters from distinguished 
people—Canvass of the State of New York 
in the dead of winter in a sleigh—First 
official work in the antislavery cause— 
Campaigning with the Garrisonians— 
Letters from Gerritt Smith, Greeley, Gar- 
rison, Pillsbury and others—Early wo- 
man’s rights conventions—The mobs— 
Letters from Lucretia Mott, Mrs, Stanton, 
Lucy Stone and others — John Brown 
meetings — Besieging the Legislature— 
Letters from Phillips, Curtis, the Fosters, 
etc. — The marriage question — Noted 
Phelps case—The War—Loyal League— 
Letters from Sumner, Wilson, Owen, etc. 
—Mobbed from Buffalo to Albany—Fight 
over the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amend- 
ments — Kansas campaign and George 
Francis Train—Founding of The Revolu- 
tion—Division in suffrage ranks—Her 50th 
birthday celebration—End of the ‘‘Revo- 
lution” — McFarland- Richardson case— 
Mrs. Woodhull’s connection with the suf- 
frage movement—Miss Anthony’s voting, 
arrest and trial—Experience on lyceum 
platforms —Amendment campaigns in ten 
States—Final triumphs and honors, trib- 
utes of distinguished people, etc. 

It is hoped the work will go to press 
during the winter. It will be embodied 
in two royal octavo volumes, of 400 pages 
each. It will be called ‘*The Life and 
Work of Susan B. Anthony.” It will be 
sold entirely by subscription, aad the 
price will be $5 for the cheapest binding. 
The Bowen-Merrill Co., of Indianapolis 
and Kansas City, are the publishers, they 
having made the most favorable offer 
among a number of book firms that were 
willing to undertake the publication. 
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YE GOOD OLDE TIMES IN CONNECTICUT. 








To one who has lived more than eighty 
years, it is interesting to look back and 
compare the past with the present. 

Seventy years ago, there were only two 
stoves in the circle of my acquaintance. 
They were cooking stoves, and great 
curiosities to us children. Every other 
house had a large fireplace, which held a 
back-log and other materials for a huge 
fire in winter. Sometimes a capacious 
oven was placed on one side, in its far 
and dusky depths. In this fireplace was 
a stout, long crane, with hooks of different 
lengths, from which to suspend pots and 
kettles. 

In winter there was always a sufficient 
fire, if carefully buried in the ashes at 
bedtime, to furnish live coals in the morn- 
ing, but in summer, when fire was needed 
only for cooking, frequently not a single 
spark could be found. In that case, a child 
would be sent to a neighbor’s house for a 
few coals on ashovel, or fire was obtained 
by means of flint and steel. Each house 
was provided with a little tin box con- 
taining tinder, made by burning linen or 
cotton cloth. By striking a piece of steel 
held over the box, with one of flint, sparks 
were produced which ignited the tinder. 
Touching this with a splinter which had 
been dipped in melted brimstone, and 
adding to it other and larger ones, the 
fire was kindled. But it was a tedious 
and doubtful operation. Patience was 
often greatly tried, before fire could be 
thus obtained, and so, if a neighbor was 





near, it was much easier to borrow some 
coals. 

Once, returning from Boston, my father 
brought home a new contrivance. It was 
an oblong tin box about six inches long 
and two wide and divided into three equal 
parts. A little wheel was attached to one 
end of this box. The partition next to 
this wheel was filled with tinder. The 
one just below held the flint, around 
which was tied a leather string, and the 
other partition, below that, contained 
brimstone matches. The whole was cov- 
ered with a lid, sliding in grooves. By 
drawing the leather string through a 
groove at the side of the wheel, it was 
made to revolve rapidly. Then, touching 
the wheel, thus revolving, with the flint, 
sparks flew fast upon the tinder below, 
and were kindled to a flame by the matches 
at hand. This was a decided improve- 
ment upon the former method of obtain- 
ing fire. 

On Saturday morning, the large brick 
oven was filled with bread, pies, puddings, 
cakes and custards. This was expected 
to suffice the family for a week, as there 
was no other way of baking. However, a 
variety was afforded by the occasional 
cooking of a johnny cake on a board or a 
tin plate before the fire, supported by a 
flat-iron; wheat or buckwheat cakes were 
baked in pans over coals, At length there 
came into use an iron kettle, with three 
legs about four inchesinlength. A cover 
to this kettle was turned up at the outer 
edge, so that it could hold coals. Thus, 
with coals placed above and below, bread 
could be nicely baked in this kettle. This 
bread was usually made in the form of 
biscuit, and raised with pearlash. That 
was the beginning of warm biscuits for 
tea. Saleratus came after, as an improve- 
ment upon pearlash; then soda, and then 
baking powders. The iron kettle was 
supplanted by a ‘tin baker.’’ This was 
large enough to hold aturkey or two loaves 
of bread. It had reflectors of heat, both 
above and below the pan, and when set 
before the fire, the baking proceeded 
ina rapid and satisfactory manner. This 
tin baker continued in use till cooking 
stoves became general. 

Simplicity ruled at meals. Pewter 
platters and porringers of all sizes were 
in general use, and children often ate 
from wooden trenchers. Knives and 
forks were of steel, and the latter had 
only two tines. People then ate with 
knives and poured tea into saucers for 
drinking. Glasses were not common, 
mugs taking their place, but every girl, 
before marrying, must have half a dozen 
silver teaspoons, and perhaps table-spoons 
also. Plated ware was then unknown, 

In autumn, a great quantity of apples, 
pared and quartered, were boiled in cider, 
in a large brass kettle. This apple sauce 
was put into huge stone jars for winter 
consumption. Barrels of cider, two or 
ten, according to the size of the family, 
were placed in the cellar, furnishing a 
daily drink during the cold season. 
Quinces, peaches and other fruits were 
preserved by boiling with an equal weight 
of sugar, canning being a comparatively 
recent practice. 

ELIZABETH A. KINGSBURY. 
(Continued next week.) 





THE LATEST CELL THEORY. 


It has always been claimed that the 
woman’s part in the genesis of a new life 
was largely passive, but later scientific 
study has proved the contrary. The bear- 
ing of this more accurate information on 
the question of woman’s status in the 
world is far more practical than might be 
at first supposed, for so long as she was 
looked upon as areceptacle rather than an 
originator of creative force, it was more 
natural to hold her in a position of in- 
feriority, since creation is the most god- 
like act of which we know. This fallacy 
has been so universally accepted as a fact 
that it is still entrenched even in cultivated 
minds, and we see the outcome in such 
phrases as, ‘‘A son was born to Mr. ——;” 
‘A man wishes to leave to his children an 
adequate inheritance;’’ and others of a 
similar misleading character; but all the 
while it was true in God’s economy of 
every family, whether in the life of ani- 
mals or plants, that the mother not only 
contributed as largely to the initial enter- 
prise of a new life as did her companion, 
but, in addition, furnished the laboratory 
in which, through nutrition supplied 
wholly by herself, the little life grew to 
completeness. 

Dr. Wilson of Columbia University has 
written a book, entitled “‘The Cell in 
Development and Inheritance,” published 
by Macmillan Co., New York. It demon- 
strates the absolute equality of the nuclei 
of the male and female germ-cells, and it 
is in an infusion of these nuclei that the 
germ originates. The sex-cells themselves, 
which contain the nuclei, differ in many 
particulars, notably in size, the sperm 
cell containing little except its nucleus 
and an infinitesimal point which regulates 
the process of fusion and gerroination, 
while the egg-cell contains the yolk or 





mass of nutriment destined to sustain the 
germ for along time, and to be the seat 
of the fusion process. F. W. 


NOBODY KNEW. 





**Who should know or care that another 
poor family had come to the already over- 
crowded city from a green, quiet, country 
home, miles away? 

‘**Who should note the outgoing of the 
father, morning after morning, as the fall 
days grew apace, or the hopeless home- 
coming in the twilight when the mother 
had but to lift her anxious eyes to his 
gloomy face to read there the answer to 
her unasked question? There was no 
work, none at least for him, and day after 
day his steps grew slower and his eye less 
bright as he saw his little hoard of money 
melting away and knew that the dreary 
winter was approaching. But the weary 
quest was almost over. He came home 
one night through the crowded streets, 
with throbbing brain and tired limbs. He 





passed no more through the low doorway | 


until, encased in a rude pine casket, they | 


carried him out to rest where the poor 
are laid away, each in his narrow, quiet 
bed. Nobody noticed all this. Why 
should they? Are not men and women 
dying every day in the great city and sleep- 
ing at nightin the gray Potter's Field? 

“Then alone, unaided, the delicate 
mother took up the burden. Nobody 
noted when her cheek grew wan and thin, 
her step more weary and her patient 
hands less steady. Nobody saw that ber 
heart was breaking while she worked and 
wept. The burden was too heavy, and she 
too, lay down at length in the one scant 
bed which the little house afforded, and 
slept. Nobody knew when the little 
stock of furniture was sold for rent, the 
windows of the dingy tenement closed, 
the door barred, and four helpless children, 
fatherless, motherless, drifted out in the 
world, uncared for. 

“Ought any one to have known, to have 
cared?’'— Exchange. 
=_-—-— 


WOMAN'S NEED OF THE BALLOT. 








Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The editor of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal lately published an article,entitled 
“Better Wait Awhile,’ in which he de- 
clared that Mrs, Stetson had said, in a 
woman suffrage meeting in Boston, that 
it was too much ofa strain for the modern 
husband to support his family, and that 
‘in the future he is to contribute only his 
share for the support of home and family.” 
He thought it was natural for a man to 
support his family, and that women had 
better first obtain the ballot before at- 
tempting to revolutionize the marriage 
system and destroy the natural relations 
of the sexes. 

I think, with the editor of the Couwrier- 
Journal, that women had better devote 
their efforts to obtaining the right of suf- 
frage for themselves, and let men con- 
tinue to do as much for the support of 
their families in the future as they have 
done in the past, whatever that may have 
been. So I call public attention to the 
fact that the right of suffrage is the 
primary right by which an equal protec- 
tion of the laws in life, liberty and prop- 
erty is secured in this country, and that 
our disfranchised women do not enjoy 
equal protection of the laws with men in 
any of these things. Disfranchised women 
are now taxed on their property in opposi- 
tion to their public protests, although our 
Revolutionary fathers declared that ‘‘taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny.” 

Women who are denied all voice in the 
electing of representatives are forced to 
obey laws which have been made by men 
in our Legislatures, although Benjamin 
Franklin has written, ‘‘They who have 
no voice nor vote in the electing of repre- 
sentatives do not enjoy liberty, but are 
absolutely enslaved to those who have 
votes and to their representatives; for to 
be enslaved is to have governors whom 
other men have set over us, and to be 
subject to laws made by the representa- 
tives of others, without having had repre- 
sentatives of our own to give consent in 
our behalf.” 

Women who are denied the right to 
vote, hold office, or share in the adminis- 
tration of the Jaws as jurors, are tried 
and put to death by bodies of men, al- 
though the judges of the Supreme Court 
of the United States have forced every 
State in the Union to protect black men, 
equally with white men, in the right to 
share in the administration of the laws as 
jurors, by holding in their Strander deci- 
sion that a jury of one’s peers is a body of 
men who occupy the ‘‘same legal status in 
society’’ as that which the person whose 
rights they have been summoned to deter- 
mine occupied in it. Enfranchised, office- 
holding black men therefore must be 
elevated up to the same legal status as 
white men by being protected by law in 
the right to share in the administration 
of the laws as jurors, before a body of 
white men can be a jury for the trial of a 
black man. SARAH CLAY BENNETT. 

Richmond, Ky., Dec. 16, 1897. 









The Woman’s Journal for 1898 


The WomAn’s JouRNAL is the Woman’s Newspaper of America. 

; The WomAn’s JOURNAL is the oldest and best of the numerous journals now pub- 
lished for and about women. On Jan. 1, 1898, it will begin its twenty-ninth volum 
having been issued every Saturday for twenty-eight years. * 

While other women’s papers and journals are limited to a few subjects, or to 
special reforms, the WomAN’s JOURNAL aims to glean the best from every field i 
which women find interest and occupation. Every person who desires to k - 
informed concerning the achievements of women and their efforts through organi 
tions, needs the Woman’s JOURNAL. _ 

As heretofore, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL will continue to hold its place as leader in 
the woman suffrage movement, and will give the latest news from the field. Woman 
suffrage constitutional amendments are pending in two States, Washington and South 
Dakota, and woman suffrage bills will be introduced in numerous State Legislatu 
during the coming winter. _ 

Increased attention will be given in the Woman's JourNAL during the comin 
year to the work of women’s clubs and organizations, literary, philanthropic, ap 
reformatory, and to the many civic and sociologic movements in which men and 
women are learning to codperate; also to the industries, occupations, and professions 
in which women are engaged; to educational news, church interests, and household 
economics. 

Among the leading features for 1898 will be: A series of articles on topics of 
special interest to progressive WOMEN’S CLUBS, as follows: 

“Women’s Clubs and the Commonwealth,” by Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, of Chicago, 
president of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. . 

‘*The Ethics and Morals of Shopping,”’ by Prof. John Graham Brooks. 

“The Economic Basis of the Woman Question,” by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson 

‘*‘Women and the Single Tax,” by Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 

‘Prison Reform,”’ by Hon S. J. Barrows. 

“Summer Camps for Boys,’’ by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 

‘Destruction of Birds,’ by Mrs. Orinda Dudley Hornbrooke. 

‘*‘Women’s Work in the Institutional Church,” by Dr. George L. Perin. 

‘*Model Tenements,”’ by Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln. 

‘“‘Need of Women as Factory Inspectors,” by Mrs. Florence Kelley, Illinois State 
Factory ,nspector. 

“Care of Dependent Children,’’ by Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer. 

‘*Women’s Responsibilities as Citizens,’ by Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis. 

“Equal Suffrage in Colorado,” by Mrs. Sarah S. Platt, Pres dent Woman's Club 
of Denver. 

“The Mother and the School,”’ by mrs. Rachel Foster Avery. 

“The Ballot for Women,” by Frances E. Willaré. 

“Causes and Uses of the Subjection of Women,” by M s. Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 


A series of REMINISCENCES, iliustrating the changes in the condition of 
women during the past fifty years, from 





Col. T. W. Higginson. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Rev. Antoinette L. Brown Blackwell. 
Miss Susan B,. Anthony. 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 

Mrs. Emily P. Collins. 

Mrs. A. 8S. Duniway. 

Mrs. Caroline M. Severance. 

Judge Hooker. 


Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Mary A, Livermore. 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Dr. Emily Blackwell. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell. 
Mrs Eliza Sproat Turner. 

Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, 
Mrs. Cornelia C. Hussey. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick. 
Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone. 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker. 
Rev. Olympia Rrown. 

Judge Bradwell, and many others. 
A series of biographical sketches entitled 
‘Husbands of Distinguished American Women,” 
will include as subjects: 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe. Dr. Calvin Stowe. Rev. D. P. Livermore, 

James Mott, by his granddaughter, Mrs. Anna D. Hallowell. 

Hon. James B, Bradwell, by his daughter, Mrs, Bessie Bradwell Helmer. 

Henry Bb. Blackwell, by his daughter, Alice Stone Blackwell, and others. 

A series of articles describing some of Boston’s philanthropies, 

The Art Museum.—A+rsociated Charities.—The Use of the Public Library.—Kin- 
dergarten for the Blind.—North End Mission.—The Educational and Industrial Union, 
with its School of Housekeeping.—The Home for Aged Couples.—The Little Wander- 
ers’ Home.—Horace Mann School for the Deaf.—Floating Hospital.—Charlesbank 
Gymnasium. The series will begin with an article on the Stamp Savings Society, by 
Miss Gertrude T. Jacobs. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





Single copies ‘ . ‘ ° $ .05 
Six months . ‘ . ‘ ‘ » ° ‘ ‘ ° 1,25 
One year ‘ 2.50 


CLUB RATES. 
Three subscribers one year in advance, $6.00, and a copy of Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson’s Poems to the person getting up the club. 


Six subscribers one year in advance, $9.00, and in addition one copy free for one 
year to the person getting up the club. 





An Important Offer. 


New Subscribers who send name and address and $2.50, in advance, will receive 


FREE—The Woman’s JourNnaL every week from the time the subscription is sent 
till Jan. 1, 1898. 


FREE—One of the following four books, post-paid, viz.: Yellow Ribbon Speaker; 
Woman Suffrage Cook Book; How Women May Earn a Living, by Mrs. M. L. 
ConkKLIN; Counsel to Parents, by Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. Make your 
om oom free, together with the WomAN’s JOURNAL fifty-two weeks, to 

an. 1, 1899. 


Three Special Offers 


FOR A LIMITED TIME TO 


OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


not in arrears, or who pay arrears at time of sending subscriptions. 

Offer One. One of the four books above named will be given, post-paid, to any 
present subscriber who will send one new subscription of $2.50, 

Offer Two. One of the four books above named will be given, post-paid, to any 
present subscriber who will renew and send one new subscription and $4.50. 

Offer Three. To any present subscriber who will renew and send one new sub- 
scription and $5.00, will be given, post-paid, one Tyrian all rubber hot-water bottle, 
price, $1.20. This is the two-quart size, pure all rubber grade, and is warranted 
to give satisfaction. 

The new subscriber in these three offers will receive extra numbers till Jan. 1, 
1898, and a book, as stated in ‘‘An Important Offer’’ above. 


BARGAIN OFFERS [fe 0d and New Subscribers... _ 


COMBINATION ONE. $14.00 in value for only $7.50. 
FOR $7.50 IN ADVANCE . 

















The WoMAN’s JOURNAL for one year, price, $2.50 
The Century Magazine for one year, price, . ‘ . . . , ‘ 4.00 
The Century Gallery of One Hundred Portraits, price, . ‘ , , ° 7.50 
$14.00 
COMBINATION TWO. $3.50 in value for only $2.75. 
FOR $2.75 IN ADVANCE . . 

The WomAN’s JOURNAL for one year, price, . , ; $2.50 
The Woman’s Home Companion, for one year, price . , : , . .50 
“Samantha Among the Brethren,” or ‘Samantha at Saratoga,” price. ° 50 
$3.50 


The Woman’s Home Companion is a high class, illustrated home monthly, and the 
two books are ‘‘Josiah Allen’s Wife’s’’ inimitable experiences. 





Sample copies of the WomAN’s JOURNAL free on application. 
on trial, three months, for 25 cents. 

Checks and drafts and post-office orders should be made payable to the WomMAN’S 
JOURNAL. Letters containing remittances should be addressed to Box 3638, or to the 
office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston. 


To new subscribers 
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FOR A YOUNG BABY. 

“Por a young baby in cold weather, two 

ments are needed between the under- 
shirt and the dress,’’ writes Frances Fisher 
Wood, in an admirable little volume en- 
titled “‘Infancy and Childhood:”’ ‘*These 
should be made, one of Jaegar white 
stockinet, and the other of silk-warped 
flannel. Neither one should be more than 
long enough to cover the feet. These 
materials are so beautiful that they will 
require no embroidery or trimming. Sim- 
ple feather-stitching will be sufficient to 
render both garments fit for a princess; 
and yet they will not cost as much and 
will be much more durable than the 
usual long, heavily embroidered flannel 
skirt, and the longer, much betrimmed 
abomination called an overskirt. Silk- 
warped flannel skirts and white China 
silk dresses have an extravagant sound 
and undoubtedly seem quite beyond the 
purse of many, who yet really spend 
double the amount that would be needed 
to purchase these articles, on garments 
that are at once inartistic and unhealth- 
ful. The layette usually provided for a 
child is a barbarism. It is elaborate, yet 
not beautiful; expensive, but not useful; 
troublesome to make and keep in repair, 
yet not comfortable for the wearer. 
White China silk costs from fifty cents to 
adollara yard. The dress, like the flan- 
nel undergarments, may be made en- 
tirely plain, and should not be more than 
forty inches long. The expense of such 
adress is not more than half that of the 
ordinary hideous, over - embroidered 
gown, which is beyond home skill to make 
or home talent to launder.” 


—_—_— -_--_ - 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL WELCOMED IN 
WISCONSIN. 


FIFIELD, WIs., 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A few days since there came to me 
three most welcome copies of your 
precious paper. They had come via Bir- 
namwood via Weyauwega, and to ‘‘Mar- 
garet Richie Elliott,’ indicating that the 
friendly sender was not aware that the 
favored recipient had long ago left her 
parish on the ‘‘Lake Shore Line,’”’ and 
also the state of single blessedness. A 
call was received by me from the church 
in this place in October, 1894. After 
fifteen months of extremely hard work, 
nervous prostration resulted, which com- 
pelled change of climate. Having found 
my ‘fate’’—a little romance in real life 
—I went with my husband to the Ozark 
Mountains, where, though still in self- 
imposed missionary work, my health has 
returned. 

Again there came an urgent call from 
the old Fifield parish, and here we are 
again, doing battle, as best we can, against 
the hideous forms of evil which hold 
sway, almost without rebuke, in this new 
country. Not least among the unblush- 
ing evils of this region is the moral 
degradation of women. Tragedies have 
been enacted in this half-deserted hamlet, 
once the most thriving but God-forsaken 
place on the Wisconsin Central Line, 
which nothing in the annals of paganism 
could exceed, and which my pen may not 
describe. But there are glimmerings of 
“daybreak.”’ Thank God for a few noble 
women here, who are upholding the mis- 
sionaries’ hands. ‘Thank God for the 
great womanly uprising everywhere! Oh, 
how, amidst tears and smiles, I have been 
encouraged and inspired as I have read 
the three numbers of the WomAn’s Jour- 
NAL! I feel in actual and sympathetic fel- 
lowship with the noble women whose 
deeds they record, with the editors whose 
trumpet gives forth no uncertain sound, 
and, shall I say it?—with the noble, never- 
dying spirit of ‘‘Lucy Stone,” the inspira- 
tion of whose thrilling words, read in 
childhood, helped to make me much of 
what I am that is worth being. 

I would be glad to be a subscriber for 
your courageous forum where woman’s 
Cause is championed, but here, where 
silver and gold are poured without stint 
into the coffers of the saloon-keeper and 
the lap of the prostitute, each dollar that 
comes into the hands of the moral and 
teligious worker must do the work of 
five. However, like the ‘good word of 
God,” the truths in your pages never 
tow stale, and if others in more favored 
Circumstances can send second-hand 


Dec. 8, 1897. 
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copies, they will be eagerly read, grate- 
fully appreciated, and faithfully “passed 
on.”’ 
Yours for the ‘‘better day,” 
MARGARET R, (ELLIOTT) PAKE. 


-_><--- 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

A vegetarian restaurant is to be started 
in Boston. 

There are 100,000 women workers in 
New York City who support families. 

There is said to be in Pennsylvania a 
small coal mine operated wholly by four 
girls. 

A sentinel having addressed the Em- 
press as ‘‘Friiulein,’’ the German Emperor 
has ordered a portrait of her majesty to 
be hung in all the barracks of Germany. 

Tennyson was greatly interested in the 
cause of religious liberty, and one of the 
last documents he signed was a memorial 
on behalf of the persecuted Stundists of 
Russia. 

There are in Germany 3 women chimney 
sweeps, 7 workers in armory, 19 clock- 
makers, 147 tinkers, 50 roadmakers, 379 
blacksmiths, 309 masons, and 2,000 marble 
workers. 

At the last meeting of the French acad- 
emy, among those who received the “prizes 
of virtue” was an old lady of Alsace. She 
had refused a pension from the German 
government, ‘‘not wishing to take any- 
thing from those who had ravaged her 
country.” 

Think of a system of gumming or 
cementing textile fabrics which may make 
the sewing-machine and the needle as 
obsolete as the red man’s bow and arrow! 
Such an invention, if it succeeds, will pro- 
foundly affect the whole world of women, 
and probably modify the industry of 
many millions of people.— Youth's Com- 
panion. 

Queen Sophia, of the Netherlands, the 
first wife of King William IIL. of Holland, 
was a great friend of France and hated 
Bismarck. Before the war of 1870, there 
was an international exhibition in Am- 
sterdam, which the Queen visited. She 
was conducted over the whole place by 
the committee, and as they came to a cer- 
tain section one of the members said: 
‘*‘Now your Majesty will see the greatest 
enemy of Germany.” ‘Ah! Bismarck!” 
she cried, with some glee. The members 
stood aghast. They had been about to 
show her a specimen of the Colorado 
beetle, which was doing great damage to 
German agriculture. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


BARBY. 





sighed Barby, fidgeting 
“it’s 


“Oh, dear!”’ 
about while she waited after school, 
*most Christmas! ”’ 

Barby lived in a big stone house called 
the Orphan Asylum, with a hundred other 
little girls. They wore blue dresses and 
white aprons, and if you had seen them 
coming out of the schoolroom you would 
have said they were all just exactly alike. 
But they were not. They were all differ- 
ent from each other, and funny little 
Barby was different from all the rest. 

Barby was waiting for Miss Brown, the 
teacher. She and Miss Brown were the 
best of friends. 

‘‘Well, what is the matter now?’’ asked 
Miss Brown, smiling down at the little 
cloudy face. 

‘It’s ’most Christmas,’’ began Barby. 

“And that is nice, isn’t it?’’ said Miss 
Brown. 

“No, ma’am!”’ said Barby, shaking her 
head like a pendulum. ‘Not here. I 
want to keep Christmas like other folks.”’ 

‘So you shall,” said Miss Brown, kindly. 
“The church ladies are going to give the 
children a dinner and a Christmas tree.”’ 

“But that isn’t keeping it like other 
folks,” persisted Barby. ‘They give pres- 
ents. I’m tired of getting and getting 
present; all the time, and not giving any. 
Oh, dear! And I wanted to give some- 
thing to Annie that’s lame, but I—ain’t— 
got--no—money!”’ 

‘‘You mean you haven’t any—’ Miss 
Brown began, but she stopped. She saw 
two round tears on Barby’s red cheeks, 
and two more in her eyes; and how could 
a little girl be expected to speak properly 
with such a big lump in her throat? 

So Miss Brown only stroked Barby’s 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, Deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can 
be taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by Catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any ¢ase of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cure by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars; free. 

F. J. Cuengey & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








stiff, short hair, and told her that to- 
morrow after school she would show her 
how to make a present all herself without 
spending a cent. 

“And bring with you any other little 
girls who wish to learn how to make 
presents,” said Miss Brown. 

The next day a whole flock of blue 
dresses and white aprons gathered around 
the teacher. Each little girl had brought 
her own treasures to be made over into 
a present. One had a tattered doll, which 
was turned into anice new one,and another 
cut up a torn picture-book and pasted the 
pictures on stiff brown paper, making a 
pretty scrap-book. Barby had nothing 
but a great tangle of ribbons and bits of 
cloth, but Miss Brown said they would 
make a lovely rag-baby. 

She showed Barby how to cut out the 
baby herself, and how to stuff it with cot- 
ton. It was slmost as good as the dolls 
in the toy-shop, and a great deal softer 
and nicer to hug. 

Barby provided dolly with a full set of 
baby-clothes, and “‘grown-up”’ dresses be- 
sides, for what good is a doll if it cannot 
be any age that you please? 

Last of all, Barby took pen and ink and 
drew a face on dolly’s white cloth head. 
Such black eyes and such curly black 
bangs were never seen before, and her 
mouth was so smiling that she made 
every oné else smile, too. 

‘“Mebby she isn’t very pretty,” said 
Barby, ‘‘but, anyway, she’s cheerful. 
I’m going to name her after me and you 
—I’'m going to call her Cheerful Miss 
Brown Barby.” 

Some of the girls gave their presents to 
the babies in the nursery, and some to 
the little patients in the sick-room. Barby 
carried her dolly straight to lame Annie’s 
little bed, and laid it in her wee, thin 
arms. 

And to tell the truth, Annie liked it a 
great deal better than the beautiful great 
doll which the church ladies had just sent 
her. Cheerful Miss Brown Barby became 
a great favorite in the sick-room. When 
nurse was too busy to carry her from one 
little invalid to another, this patient dolly 
could be thrown from cot to cot all around 
the room without any risk of breaking her 
nose. All the sick children hugged her 
and jumped her to their hearts’ content, 
and they laughed and forgot their troubles 
just at the sight of her queer, smiling 
face. 

And Barby was very happy. 

“Told you so, Miss Brown!”’ she cried, 
nodding her head triumphantly. “It’s 
nicer to give presents than to get ’em. 
Oh, a lot nicer!”—Persis Gardiner in 
Youth's Companion. 





FREE TO MY LITTLE GIRL! 


A sample copy of Our Little Ones and 
the Nursery, a monthly magazine that will 
make your child happy and contented. It 
is the best and only magazine for little 
people of four to ten years old. Every- 
thing objectionable is carefully excluded. 
Tales of wonderful animals and plants, 
stories teaching Truth, Honesty, Grati- 
tude, Obedience, Charity, Kindness, make 
this delightful little magazine an educa- 
tion in itself. The pictures are by best 
living artists, and thoroughly American, 
inculcating a taste for all that is best in 
Art. 

Nothing delights a child more than to 
receive a magazine regularly, just like the 
grown folks. A dollar could not be better 
spent than in bringing happiness for a 
year to your little ones. SPECIAL OFFER. 
Subscribe now, mentioning this paper, and 
receive November and December numbers 
free, also eight French Dolls (paper), 
handsomely dressed in superb colored 
wardrobes. THe Brest CHRISTMAS OR 
New YEFAR’s Girt. A dollar in a letter 
almost always reaches the publisher safely 
if plainly addressed. LAURENCE ELkus, 
196 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


——_@——— 
EIGHT YEAR OLD BOY. 


‘*When my boy was eight years old he 
began losing flesh and was in poor health. 
The medicines he took did not do him any 
good and we began giving him Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. In a week he began to im- 
prove and in a short time he was entirely 
well.”” Mrs. C. H. Mosg.ey, 149 South 
Elm Street, Waterbury, Conn. 





HUMOROUS. 


He—There is one thing to be said about 
the Scotch dialect stories now floating 
about. She—And what is that? He— 
They may be the same old stories, but no 
one will recognize them.— Yonkers States- 
man. 


A country man came to London, where 
adog came suddenly out of a house, and 
furiously ran at him, He stooped for a 
stone to cast at the dog; and, finding them 
all fast rammed or paved in the ground, 
“What a strange country,’ cried he, 
“where the people tie up the stones and 
let the dogs run loose!” 


The Biblical story of the fall has often 
been quoted to the discredit of Eve, ‘But 
there is a great deal,”’ says the Chronicle, 
‘*in the art of putting things. Rev. Mark 
Guy Pearse has just been expounding the 
incident in a fashion which shows that he 
possesses a talent for ingenious compli- 
ment. The devil, he says, did not give the 
apple to the man, but to the woman, be- 
cause he knew that the man would have 
eaten it all himself, but that the woman 
would go halves.” 


Jolonel Western, walking up St. Louis 
Avenue, saw a gentleman in front of him 
whom he took to be his friend Jones. 
Overtaking him, he gave his supposed 
friend a fearful slap on the back. The 
man turned around very much surprised, 
and, lo and behold! he wasn’t Jones at all. 

“Excuse me, sir; I thought you were 
Jones,”’ exclaimed Colonel Western. 

“Well,” replied the stranger, rubbing 
his shoulder, ‘‘why do you try to break 
his back that way?” 

“Excuse me, sir; what I do to Jones is 
none of your confounded business,’’ re- 
torted Colonel Western, haughtily.—St¢. 
Louis Post Dispatch. 








Hoop’s PiLits act harmoniously with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, Cure all liver ills. 
25 cents. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





(Chauncy-Hall School. 


BOYLSTON, Cor. of BERKELEY ST. 





Only large coéducational school in Boston. 


Prepares for all collegiate and professional 
schools in shortest time consistent with 
good work. 

Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar, High 
School and Kindergarten Normal Depart- 
ments. 


TAYLOR, DE MERITTE & HAGAR, 


SCHOOL OF 





Opens Oct. 6. 40 Courses. 
Literature, Oscar Fay 


Ad V , Vocal Ex- 
EXPRESSION ression, tess ) a Curr. 
Phi hil hildren’ s classes, 


Miss Foye. Clergymen, * Gunnison, A. B. 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Baright Curry 
and others. Regular courses and special classes, 1 


to 5 hours a week. pcevess or call for circulars, 
458 Boylston Street, Bo 
Prof. J. W. CH {URCHIL L will open a course 


for the School Library. 





Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 


Director. 








Superior Instruction for 


Children and Adults. 


In addition to the regular courses in 
Pianoforte, attention is called to the fol- 
lowing SPECIAL FEATURES of the School: 

Classes in Fundamental Training and 
Theory. Classes in Hand Culture and 
Pianoforte Technics. Classes in Sight 
Playing, Ear Training, Analyzing and Me- 
morizing. Classes in Ensemble Playing. 
Classes for Training of Teachers of Music. 





Prospectus mailed Free on application. 


STEINERT HALL, Boylston & Carver Sts. 








WARTEHORS COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 


PENN. ned gth month, ath, 106. Thirty 
minutes mt, road St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 


ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 


degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full ppatticulars address CHARLES Dk 
GARMO « President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Horse LP ns ag | 
Girls’ Classical School. ieotembet soak Pr896. 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boar ing 
pupils. Send 4 catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Priacipal. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 








The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





SOFE OF 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 
--- Fall 
Publications 


The District School as it Was. 

By WARREN E. Burton, New Edition. Edited by 
Clifton Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth, $1.25. 
Dreams in ‘Homespun. 

By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 


pages, is beautifully bound, with an artistically 
designed cover. Cloth, gilt top, boxed, $1.50. 


The Spinning-Wheel at Rest. 


Poems by Epwarp AvuGustus JENKs. 
illustrations, with portrait of author. 
beveled edges, $1.50. 


The Genesis of Shakespeare's Art. 


A Study of His Sonnets and Poems, By Epwin 
AMES DUNNING. With an editorial preface by 
fr. A. W. Stevens. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


Modes of Motion. 


Mechanical Copeaptions of Physical Phenomena. 
By Prof. A. E. DoLBear, Tufts College, author 
of. “Matter, Ether, and Motion, etc, Illustrated. 
75 cents. 


Fift 
Cc loth, 


Beside Old Hearthstones. 


Belag the second volume of Footprints of the Patri. 
ots. By ABRAM ENGLISH Brown, author of 
“ Beneath Old Kooftrees,” etc. Illustrated. $1.50. 
On Plymouth Rock. 
By Col. SAMuEL ApAms Drake, author of 
“Watch Fires of ’76,” “Our Colonial Homes,”’ 
etc. Illustrated. 60 cents. 
Stories of the American Revolution. 
By Everett T. Tomuinson. Illustrated. Boards, 
30 cents, met; cloth, $1.00. 
Her Place in the World. 
By AMANDA M. DouGtas. Cloth, $1.50. 
A story of absorbing interest, and one that will be 
an inspiration and help to young women. 
Dorothy Draycott’s To-morrows. 
By V IRGINIA F. TowNseEND, author of “ Darryl 
Gap,” “ Only Girls,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 
’ a Molly. A Love Story, 
‘By Mary A. Denison, author of ‘*‘ That Husband 
of Mine,” “ That W ife of Mine,” etc. Cloth, $1.00. 
At the Pront. 


Being the fifth volume in The Blue and Gray—On 
Land Series. By OLiver Optic. Illustrated. 
Blue and gray cloth, gold dies, $1.50. 


Pacific Shores; 


Or, Adventures in Eastern Seas. Being the twelfth 
and last volume of the A//Over-the-World 
Library. By OLiveR Optic. Illustrated. Bound 
in gold and colors, $1.25. 

Guarding the Border; 

Or, the Boys of the Great Lakes. Bein 
volume of The War of 1812 Series. By 
T. ToMLINSON. Illustrated. $1.50. 


An Oregon Boyhood. 


Louis ALBERT BANKS. 
1.25. 


the fifth 
VERETT 


By_ Rev. Illustrated 

Cloth, ? 

Queer Janet. 

By Grace Le Baron, author of “* The Rosebud 
Club.” Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. é 

The Happy Six. 

Being the third volume of The Silver Gate Series. 

By PENN SHIRLEY. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 


*,* Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 





Time is Money 
* SAVE IT & 


— BY TAKING THE—— 


Union Pacific. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD'S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘The Overland Limited.” 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 

Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 














All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


——AND 
STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, “--. New York City. 














E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. M. ccommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and rae Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.}; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, t10.00 A. M.; 12.45 
t1.50, 3.05, 15.10, 7.10, 8-30, t10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10,00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.48, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5-00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9-45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; ‘4.10. 2.00. 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.co A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Ywatertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained t Boston ger sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, ston, where 
through tickets to a points est are 

J.R ATSON, Gen’ 4 Agt. 
Nov. 15, 1897. 





Y Manuscript STANDS a good 

ou Pehance with us. Enclose two 

stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, [lich. 
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SAMPLE COPIES. 


This number of the WomAn’s JOURNAL 
is sent to a number of persons not on its 
subscription list to give them opportunity 
to learn its merits and to become sub- 
scribers. 


<> 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT TO OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 

As some of our old subscribers have 
expressed a regret that circumstances 
prevented them from taking advantage of 
the special premium offer which closed 
Nov. 1, and as there are still some 
accounts that we wish settled before the 
New Year, we have decided to make a 
Christmas gift of the portrait of Lucy 
Stone to every subscriber who has not 
received it, on the following terms: 

Subscribers notin arrears, or who pay up 
arrearages to Jan. 1, 1898, who have paid 
the full rate ($2.50) for the coming year, 
or who will renew at the full rate, will re- 
ceive the portrait as a Christmas gift, if 
they will apply before Jan. 1, 1898. 





CLUBBING RATES FOR 1898. 

The WoMAN’s JouRNAL will make the 
following reduced rates to subscribers 
who desire to take also either one of the 
following periodicals: 


Regular With Together 
Price W. J. 
Atlantic $4.00 $6.50 $5.25: 
Forum 3.00 50 4.50 
Harper's 4.00 50 5 00 
Pop. Science 5.00 7.50 6.50 
Century Z 4.00 6.50 5.50 
Review of Reviews 2.50 5.00 4.00 
New England 3.00 5 50 4.50 
Chautauquan 2.00 4.50 4.00 
Arena 250 5.00 4.00 
Independent 3.00 5.50 4.50 
Outlook ; 3.00 5.50 4-75 
Scientific American 3.00 5.50 4.50 
Public Opinion 2.50 5.00 4.00 
Harper's Weekly 400 650 5 25 
Literature 400 6.50 5.50 
‘Trained Motherhood 1.00 3.50 2.75 
Mother’s tournal 1.00 350 2.00 
Good Housekeeping 2 00 4.50 375 
Kindergarten 200 50 3.50 
Harper's Bazar 400 50 5.25 
St. Nicholas 300 5 50 450 
Harper’s kound Table __1.co 350 3,00 
Youth’s Companion 1.78 25 2.98 
New sub. 75 4 89 
-_>-- 





CIRCULATE THE PETITIONS. 


OFrFrICcE MASSACHUSETTS W. 5S. A., 
Boston, DEc, 25, 1897. 
To Massachuselts Suffragists: 

We have enclosed by mail to every Suf- 
frage League and Massachusetts sub- 
scriber a blank form of woman suffrage 
petition. Please circulate it as widely as 
possible for signers. It should be re- 
turned to the office of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, No. 3 Park 
Street, not later than Jan, 20, 1898. We 
will then place itin the hands of the repre- 
sentative of the town or city in which the 
signers reside, with a request that he will 
have it presented and referred to the ap- 
propriate committee. 

In view of the effort making to deprive 
Massachusetts women of the school com- 
mittee suffrage, which they have enjoyed 
for seventeen years, it is more than ever 
important that these petitions should be 
widely circulated and largely signed. 

It will be well, while circulating this 
petition, to try to make up aclub of new 
subscribers to the WomAN’s JOURNAL, at 
the reduced rate of $1.50 each for six 
subscribers. 

These petitions ask for everything that 
the Legislature has power to grant, espe- 
cially for a real and honest referendum in 
the shape of a woman suffrage constitu- 
tional amendment. We have asked for 
such a referendum for nearly half a cen- 
tury. The remonstrants have never been 
willing to leave the question to the voters. 
We must continue to ask for it until it is 
granted. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, President. 


Henry B. BLACKWELL, Cor. Sec. 
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PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 


The following amendment to the con- 
stitution of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association is proposed by Mrs. 
Clara Bewick Colby: 

Change Article III. to read: ‘*‘The mem- 
bership of this Association shall be: 1. 
All the members of Auxiliary State Asso- 
ciations according to the basis of repre- 
sentation as established in the By-Laws. 
2. All citizens of the United States 
subscribing to this constitution, and pay- 
ing not less than one dollar annually into 
the treasury of this Association, shall 
become members thereof, and shall be 
entitled to attend all meetings, to partici- 
pate in all discussions that may arise, and 
to receive reports and cther documents 
published by it. 3. The payment of fifty 
dollars ($50) into the treasury shall consti 
tute any citizen of the United States a 





Life Member of the Association, with all 
the privileges belonging to the regular 
annual members.”' 
* RACHEL Foster AVERY. 
Philadelphia. 





> 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL BOARD. 

In the Boston city election last Tuesday, 
the Democrats elected the mayor by 4,000 
majority, and secured most of the other 
offices. But the Republicans elected five 
out of their eight candidates for the 
school board, all of whom were e dorsed 
by the Independent Women Voters. One 
school candidate nominated by the women 
and the Republicans was defeated. One 
candidate nominated only by the Republi- 
cans was defeated. One candidate nomi- 
nated by both Republicans and Democrats 
was defeaed. Mrs. Kehew and Prof. 
Sedgwick, the two candidates who were 
nominated by the Independent Women 
Voters and endorsed by the Citizens’ Pub- 
lic School Union upon the sole ground of 
their personal fitness, but who did not 
have the nomination of either of the great 
parties, were defeated, in spite of their 
merit. Three candidates nominated by 
the Democrats were elected. 

Without the women, the Democrats 
would have elected their entire school 
board of eight, most of them men conspic- 
uously unfit for the position. 

Thus the women have again shown that 
they almost hold the balance of power in 
the Boston school election. Mrs. Kehew 
received 20,086 votes; Professor Sedgwick, 
20,056. Mr. Nichols, the defeated candi- 
date of the women and Republicans, got 
33,904, but was beaten by Strange, who 
got 36,012. 

The political complexion of the school 
board is of minor importance. The main 
question is the character of its members. 
Contrast the five members elected by the 
votes of the women with the defeated 
candidates who would have been elected 
but for the women. Contrast them with 
the three Democratic nominees elected, 
and with most of the members elected to 
the Common Council by the votes of men 
alone. These five members of the school 
committee are to the others as Hyperion 
to a satyr. 

There can be no permanent political re- 
form without a reform of the voting 
constituency. Since it is impossible to 
get any of the voters out who are now in, 
the only way to reform it is to bring in 
the large moral and respectable element 
now excluded—the women. When will 
the friends of good government in Massa- 
chusetts profit by the annual object-lesson 
afforded by the results of the women’s 
school vote, and give them the full mu- 
nicipal ballot? H. B. B. 


—_- ——— 


SUFFRAGE BAZAR REPORT. 


The detailed report of the receipts of 
the Suffrage Bazar will have to be post- 
poned yet another week, as money is still 
coming in, both from the Supplementary 
Sale at 3 Park Street, and from tickets 
sold in advance of the Bazar but only now 
reported and paid for. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the profits of the Bazar are 
going to be even larger than the rough 
estimate published last week. A.8. B. 





FROM KINDERGARTEN TO ALUMNZ. 


In the Indian schools four years ago 
there was not a single kindergarten. Now 
there are over forty, and the primary 
work is thoroughly vitalized in the spirit 
of Froebel. 

At a recent meeting of the Education 
Society of Brookline, Mass., the subject 
of discussion was ‘‘What Should Colleges 
Do for Our Girls?’ The speakers were 
Professor Webster, teacher of philology at 
Wellesley; Dean Agnes Irwin, of Radcliffe; 
Prof. Mary Jordan, of Smith; and Prof. 
W. T. Sedgwick, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Rev. William 
H. Lyon, the president of the society, in 
opening the meeting, said that it was hard 
to realize to-day that one hundred years 
ago education for women was deemed not 
desirable nor even respectable. 


Two of the faculty of the Portland 
School of Mines, at Portland, Ore., are 
women; Miss Grace Davis, late of Vassar 
College, is instructor in chemistry, and 
Miss I. Sedgwick, A. M., is teaching in 
chemistry and mineralogy. 

Hon. Carroll D. Wright, United States 
commissioner of labor, in speaking re- 
cently to the students of Allegheny Col- 
lege, began his address by saying: ** Young 
ladies and gentlemen, I congratulate you 
that you are pursuing the higher studies 
in an institution which does not have 
more than 400 students. I have long be- 
lieved that the best in intellectual develop- 
ment as well as the best in character is 
secured in such institutions.” 

Seven women have just been elected to 
the London School Board. Two are of 
especial ability and experience in educa- 
tional matters— Miss M. A. Eve and 
Miss Honnor Morten. The London Daily 
News thinks it remarkable that Miss Mc- 





Kee, with Mr. Levison-Gower, sliould 
have come out first in what is called “the 
city’’—that is, the great commercial dis- 
trict in the vicinity of the Mansion House 
and the Bank of England. In Westmin- 
ster, a Church stronghold, Miss Elder 
headed the poll, beating the ecclesiastical 
party two to one. In Finsbury, it is con- 
ceded that the educational services of Miss 
Eve, who comes of a race of efficient 
teachers, ‘‘will be priceless,” to quote the 
News again. Miss Mary H. Krout, writ- 
ing from London to the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean, says: ‘* The contest this year 
has been, literally, a contest between 
Church and State—those who have en- 
deavored to secure secular schools being 
known as ‘progressive,’ while their op- 
ponents, who wish to make them in a 
measure subject to church control, have 
been known as ‘moderates.’ Ofthe seven 
women elected all were ‘progressives.’ 
This is certainly an indication that women 
in official positions are not afraid to stand 
for justice and right, which they no longer 
confound with ecclesiasticism.”’ 

Last year the girls in a school in Brook- 
line, Mass., took lessons in bread and 
cake-making, while the boys learned car- 
pentry and carving. This year the girls 
are making wooden tables and chairs, but 
the boys, one day each week, are taught 
to make coffee, to boil cereals, to broil 
steaks, to fry and scramble eggs, and to 
make omelets. One boy, while admitting 
that the failures were many, remarked 
that cooking was much nicer than sawing 
boards or hammering nails, ‘‘Cos you can 
walk around and talk and taste all the 
things.’”’” The Youth's Companion says: 
‘‘Whatever that cooking-class may do for 
the boys, the lessons in carpentry will do 
much for the girls if they teach them to 
hammer in a nail without pounding a fin- 
ger-nail or splitting the board, and to set 
ascrew and sawa board without becoming 
nervous,”’ 

The freshman class at Radcliffe College 
has chosen the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Miss L. Slessinger; vice-president, 
Miss L. W. Seaver; secretary, Miss L. 
Leonard; treasurer, Miss N. G. Vinal. 

The officers of the Christian Association 
at Wellesley College this year are: Miss 
Frances Eleanor Brooks, chairman; Miss 
Locke, faculty member; Miss Maude 
Clarke, member for juniors; Miss Hannah 
Hume, sophomore; Miss Louis Tyler, 
freshman, and Miss Alice Harding, stu- 
dent volunteer member. The association 
meets on the first Sunday evening of each 
month. A talk is given by some invited 
home or foreign missionary worker, and 
an average of $1,000 is raised each year 
for the support of Dr. Julia Bissell, a mis 
sionary in India, 

The 33d annual catalogue of Vassar Col- 
lege, just issued, shows that the total 
number of students is 601. They are 
classified as follows: Graduate students, 
12; seniors, 86; juniors, 118; sophomores, 
150; freshmen, 212; in special courses, 23. 
New England is represented by 101; 220 
come from New York State; 81 from 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey; 40 from the 
South, and 157 from the West, 90 of these 
coming from States east of the Mississippi, 
and 67 from States lying further west; 
one is from Constantinople. 

Girton College is to be enlarged, as it is 
impossible to find room for all the stu- 
dents applying. It is proposed to build a 
new hall, to enlarge the library, to pro- 
vide room for fifty more students, to build 
a chapel for daily morning prayer and 
Sunday evening service, and to add new 
lecture-rooms, 


-_<-- 


FELICIA HEMANS'’S POEM. 


Felicia Hemans’s famous poem, 

“The breaking waves dashed high,’’ 
has been sung, read and recited by thou- 
sands during the past week, in honor of 
Forefathers’ Day. The Christian Endeavor 
World says: 


It is rather singular that this stirring 
song should have been written by one 
who had never visited our shores. Mrs. 
Ilemans, to be sure, was not indifferent to 
America, for she had, as she expressed it, 
been “better understood in Massachusetts 
than in England.’”’ She had a number of 
warm friends here, prominent among 
them Dr. Bancroft and Professor Norton, 
of Cambridge. 

It was not, however, as a deliberate re- 
turn for this appreciation and friendship 
that she came to write ‘‘The Landing of 
the Pilgrim Fathers,’’ but by a mere acci- 
dent. When Rev. Charles Brooks visited 
her some time in the forties, he took the 
opportunity to thank her for her poem, on 
behalf of the Old Colony Pilgrim Society. 

“Should you like to know how I came 
to write it?’’ asked the poetess. ‘One 
day I was in a book-store, and bought a 
couple of volumes. When I took them 
home my eye was caught by the news- 
paper that was wrapped around them, and 
I took it off and looked atit more closely. 
There was printed on it part of an address 
delivered at Plymouth on some anniver- 
sary. There was no heading and no date. 
The excellence of the paper and beauty of 
the type first arrested my attention. How 
this stray fragment got to Ireland, I could 
never ascertain. I began to read, and I 
found that it contained an entire descrip- 





tion ofthe fact of landing, and so beauti- 
ful was the painting, and so thrilling the 
fact that I could not rest till I had thrown 
them into verse. 1 took off my bonnet, 
seized my pen, and having read and re 
read the story, I caught the fire from this 
transatlantic torch, and began to write; 
and before I was aware I had finished my 
poem,”’ 

Mr. Brooks then told her how greatly 
the people of New England valued the 
lines for their truthfulness and spirit, and 
how he had stood with more than a thou- 
sand persons in the old Pilgrim Church 
at Plymouth on Forefathers’ Day, and 
sung with them her exquisite hymn. 
Tears came into the eyes of the poetess, 


and it was some moments before she could | 


command her voice. 

‘There are two lines in the poem,” said 
Mr. Brooks, “which the descendants of 
the Pilgrims prize above all the rest.” 

“Indeed! which are they?” she asked. 
***They have left unstained what there they 

found—’ ”’ 

“Oh, yes!” she said, hastily interrupting 
him, and reciting the last line, 

‘Freedom to worship God.’ ”’ 

Then, raising her voice, her eye at the 
same moment beaming with religious 
enthusiasm, she exclaimed, “It is the 
truth there which makes the poetry.” 





-_--- 


IN MEMORIAM. 





MRS, SARAH ALLEN COONEY, 


Sorrow has come to a wide circle of 
friends, and deep grief into the hearts of 
some of our oldest and best workers for 
equal rights, by the sudden passing away 
of Mrs. Sarah Allen Cooney. Seldom in- 
deed is any young woman so generally 
beloved and so universally mourned, The 
following memorial was adopted by the 
Natick Woman Suffrage League: 


We are never prepared for asad event, 
even if expected. It startles and pains. 
But the sudden death of Mrs. Sarah 
Allen Cooney shocked the entire com- 
munity. She was so much alive to the 
welfare of the town, so closely allied with 
many of its interests, so much was hoped 
for through her efforts, that the painful, 
unexpected ending of it all was felt as a 
public calamity. 

Mrs. Cooney came from West Newton, 
a city where there seemed compara- 
tively little to do in a philanthropic way. 
She was within easy distance of the city 
and home she had left; there she still had 
society, friendship and love; but she had 
made Natick her home, and to Natick she 
gave her best effort. She did not wait to 
be asked to work in this broad field, or 
to be shown the way. She at once saw 
and improved her opportunity. Her 
interest in all good work prompted, and 
her efficiency made her a leader. She 
was very broad in her attainments and 
in her ideas; she took an active interest in 
every movement for uplifting the moral 
and intellectual life of the community. 

Very soon after taking up her abode in 
Natick, Mrs. Cooney became a member of 
the Woman Suffrage League. In her 
departure from among us, this Associa- 
tion sustains a great loss—how great we 
do not yet comprehend. 

Her every-day life was as beautiful as 
her public work, and her influence was 
felt by all with whom she came in con- 
tact. She had a happy faculty of adapt- 
ing herself to persons and conditions, and 
had a pleasant word for every one, espe- 
cially the aged and infirm. She did not 
court popularity, she did not seek 
admiration; she simply did what she 
found to do, to make the world better and 
happier. Natick is better for the two 
short years she spent within its borders. 
Everyone whose pleasure it was to know 
her must have a higher aim in life hence- 
forth. Can such a life go out? Can such 
an one be called dead? 

Our hearts go out in tender sympathy 
to those whose home is in deep shadow 
because the sunshine of her gentle pres- 
ence is gone. ‘To the husband, the father, 
the mother, the sisters, all of whom she 
loved so well, we would gladly speak 
words of consolation were it possible. 
When the heart is so sore, and the grief 
so intense, words are powerless; but the 
sympathy which comes through kindred 
sorrow, we feel and give. We would bid 
them remember that the influence of that 
pure life continues. We would bid them 
hope that her watchful care over them will 
still help in all good endeavors, and sus- 
tain in all the struggles life may still hold 
forthem. What language may be spoken 
in the home of her promotion, we do not 
know. We may not know until we learn 
it there. But this may be presumed: 
there is no such word there as death, no 
such word as separation, for where the 
thing is not, the name need not be. 

For the League, 
O. A. CHENEY, 
M. B. TIBBETTS, 
M. L. Coss, 


Rev. J. C. Jaynes contributed the fol- 
lowing obituary to the Christian Register 
of Nov. 18: 


In Natick, 4th inst., Sarah Allen Cooney, 
wife of Mr. P. H. Cooney and daughter of 
Nathaniel T. Allen, at the age of 36. 

The above brief notice records the passing 
of a young woman of unusual strength of 
character and of promising influence in be- 
half of humanity and liberal religion. 

Through all her unmarried life she was a 
devoted worker in the W. Newton Unitarian 
Church, and for several years she was at the 
head of the Children’s Annex of the Allen 
English and Classical School, where her ex- 
ceptional insight into child-nature won the 
hearts of her pupiis, and insured her success 
as a teacher. 

After her marriage, two years ago, she re- 
moved to Natick. It was here that her 
enthusiasm and gifts of influence sought 
expression in larger ways. By virtue of her 
earnestness and forceful womanhood she 
unconsciously become a leader in all the 


Committee. 





ae 
best causes of the community. But Ww 
calls for special attention is what she 
complished for liberal religious ideas, 
Chiefly through her personal effort, a wide. 
spread interest was aroused in Unita 
principles, which speedily developed into 
a series of popular meetings of unusual 
strength and significance. These in ty 
ripened into an organized society, which to. 
day has all the elements of permanence and 
future usefulness. 

Mrs. Cooney represented the best ty 
New England womanhood, clear-minded 
and warm-hearted, sincere, unseltish, and 
devoted to the ideals of genuine Service 
Such a life, though dead, is forever speaking 
and lives again in lives made better by its 
presence. 

The Natick Women’s Club adopted the 
following: 


The all-wise Father has unexpectedly 
called to the heavenly home a highly ¢. 
teemed and beloved vice-president of oy, 
Club, Sarah Allen Cooney. We, the mem. 
bers of the Natick Women's Club, desire to 
express our appreciation of her devoted jp. 
terest in this organization, and of her eff. 
cient service so intelligently and generously 
given to promote its highest welfare. 

A woman of varied attainments, rare Social 
qualities, high ideals and noble purpose, she 
gave royally of this bounty to every good 
work. Her fidelity to duty, her broad char. 
ity and tender sympathy, made every one 
who was in need her neighbor. 

She was summoned to her coronation in 
the midst of service, and just at the fulfj- 
ment of joyous anticipations. ‘Our world 
had need of her,’’ but we know the eterna] 
wisdom and goodness can not fail, “And 
what seems ill is God’s plan misunder. 
stood.’”’ We would make permanent ex. 
pression of our sorrow for the great logs 
which we have sustained, and offer our 
sympathy to those nearest and dearest to her, 
to whom this great bereavement has so sud- 
denlycome. Rose L. Cook, 

MARTHA M. BIGELow, 
Hattie L. Parwin, 

The bereaved father, Mr. Nathaniel T, 

Allen, writes in a private letter: 


From her earliest youth, Sarah has been 
interested in the entire freedom of women 
before the law, on the same terms as men, 
She entered, with active interest, upon 
various subjects—public school education, 
temperance, freedom in religious convic- 
tion—thus proving, what has also been 
my observation since the antislavery con- 
test, that whoever enters from conviction 
upon one of the moral reforms is quite 
sure to be a promoter of all. 


Mrs. Cooney’s family will have the 
heartfelt sympathy of a host of friends in 
their great sorrow. 


holiday Gifts, 


An immense stock of Turks 
ish, Persian, Indian, 
Bahndurr and every other 
variety of Oriental Carpets 
and Rugs and at all prices from 
$5.00 upwards. 


Dasa Rg 


: $5.00 
At $7.50 


At $10.00 
And Upwards. 


asque Mats 
« $5.00 
RARE ANTIQUE RUGS, 


Valuable Silk Carpets 


Our entire Oriental Stock with- 
out reserve is offered for the 
HOLIDAY Season at 


No Advance 
Over Old Prices. 


We call Attention to Our 


$4.00 PILLOW. 


Sofa Pillows ever 


Com. 














And 
Upwards. 


Particular 


The best value in 
offered in Boston. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
Carpets, Rugs, Upholstery, 
658 WASHINGTON ST., 


OPPOSITE BOYLSTON. 
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Henard, Norwell 
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THE... 
Sorosis Shoe. 


New Dept. at Head of Main Staircase. 


The New 
Shoe for 
- Women 


ww 





os 





We have obtained the absolute control 
of this famous shoe for Boston. 


THOUSANDS OF WOMEN 


have asked for our shoe department. In 
answer to that great demand we have con- 
tracted for the most celebrated Women’s 
Shoe of the age. 

We indorse it as well made, easy, hand- 
some, and the price will tell its own story. 


« $3.50 


Two YEARS were spent in extensive 
preparation and careful construction of 
“SOROSIS,” the new shoe for women, 
the public. 


dollars were 


before offering them to 
Nearly seventy thousand 
expended in operating public working 
exhibits in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg and London, where every detail 
of manufacture was witnessed by hun- 
dreds of thousands of interested poople. 
The completed result of these exhibits is 
the “‘SSOROSIS” of to-day, the most ad- 
vanced woman’s shoe. 


THE EXTREME OF FASHION 
PERFECTION o: COMMON SENSE 


The only American shoe ever manufact- 
ured successfully and introduced in Lon- 
don. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 
Winter Street, Boston. 





NEW GOODS 


Christmas Cards 
Odd-Shaped Books and Booklets 
Toy Books 
Calendars, Quaint Novelties 

Burnt Leather Goods, Sterling Silver 
Desk Sets in Decorated China 

Leather and Linen Sets 
Handsome Boxes of Paper and Envelopes, Teach 

ers’ Cards and Booklets 


H. H. CARTER & CO. 


5 Somerset Street 








OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





New York, Dec. 21, 1897. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

On Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 15, the 
executive committee of “the Civie and 
Political Union of the City of New York” 
met at the residence of Mrs, Esther Herr- 
man, 59 West 56th Street. There were 
present delegates representing the City 
League, the Society for Political Study, 
and the Ist, 18th, 21st, 22d and 24th As- 
sembly District clubs of this city; from 
Brooklyn, the Bedford League; and from 
Queens, the Woodhaven and Ozone Park 
Political Equality Club. Mrs. Mary E. 
Craigie could not take up the duties of 
treasurer of the Union, and therefore Mrs. 
Cornelia K. Hood, president of the Brook 
lyn Woman Suffrage Society, was elected 
to that office. The name of the Union 
was again discussed and the one given 
above finally adopted, as expressing the 
purposes of the organization in its en- 
deavors to protect the civic as well as 
political interests of the women of the 
new metropolis. 

Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff, vice-presi- 
dent,and representing the Bedford League, 
presented the Brooklyn Single Tax League 
of Brooklyn, a society of women desiring 
admission to the Union, and by a unani- 
mous vote it was admitted. 

Active work for the benefit of women 
was next discussed. At present many 





Nine Christmas Juveniles. 
The Young Puritans of Old 
Hadley. 


By MAry P. WELLS Situ, author 
of “Jolly Good Times Series,’”’ ete. 
Illustrated by Searles. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 


The Resolute llr. Pansy. 


An Electrical Story for Boys. By 
Prof. Joun TROWBRIDGE, author of 
“The Electrical Boy.’’ Illustrated by 
Searles. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Wanolasset. 
The-Little-One-Who-Laughs. By A. 
G. PLyMpTon, author of ‘*‘Dear Daugh- 
ter Dorothy,’ etc. Llustrated by the 
author. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Little Red Schoolhouse. 


By EvELYN Raymonp, author of *‘Lit- 
tle Lady of the Horse,’’ etc. Illus- 
trated by Searles, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Nan in the City. 
Or, Nan’s Winter with the Girls. By 
Myra SAWYER HAMLIN. A Sequel 


to ‘‘Nan at Camp Chicopee.”’ Illus- 
trated by L. J. Bridgman. 16mo, 


$1.25. 
Torpeanuts the Tomboy. 


A Story for Children. By Lity F. 
WESSELHOEFT. Illustrated from pho- 
tographs. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Secret of the Black 
Butte. 


By WILLIAM SuAtTtruck, author of 
“The Keeper of the Salamander’s 
Order.”’ 19 illustrations by Isabel 
Shattuck. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Rich Enough. 


By Le1au WEBSTER, author of ‘‘An- 
other Girl’s Experience.’’ Illustrated 
by Elizabeth 8. Pitman. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 

A Norway Summer. 


A Story for Girls. By Laura D. 
NICHOLS, author of ‘‘Underfoot,”’ etc. 
Illustrations. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


AT ALL BOOK STORES. 


Roberts Brothers, 


BOSTON. 
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CHRISTMAS FURS 


at Kakas Brothers’ 
NEW FUR STORE, 


34 and 36 Bedford Street, Boston. 














$7.00 to 100.00 
10.00 to 250.00 
40.00 to 250.00 
2 to 20.00 


Collarettes, 
Capes, . 
Sacques, 
Baby Carriage Robes, 


Caps, $5.00 to 15.00 
Gloves, 5.00 to 12.00 
Muffs, 2.00 to 75.00 


Scarf and Ties, . 2.00 to 50.00 





EVERYTHING IN FURS. 


aati 


EVERYTHING MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 
OPEN EVENINGS UNTIL CHRISTMAS. 
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restaurants and hotels of the city will not 
give a woman coming in after dark any- 
thing to eat,insisting that no “lady without 
an escort,’ meaning, of course, unaccom- 
panied by a man, shall be allowed to sat- 
isfy hunger except by daylight. Several 
anecdotes were related of ladies of un- 
mistakable respectability, who after night- 
fall had been turned out of restaurants of 
high standing, although everything in 
their appearance indicated that they were 
above suspicion of being other than per- 
sons of respectability and social standing. 
A committee on civil rights was ap- 
pointed, with Mrs. Hood as chairman, to 
see what could be done to do away with 
this insulting discrimination. A commit- 
tee on industrial rights was appointed, of 
which Miss Keyser was made chairman, 
having for its object securing equal pay 
for equal work for all women employees 
of the city. In the elevated railroads of 
Brooklyn it was stated that the women 
ticket-takers receive only $40 per month 
for ten hours’ work, while men doing 
similar duty are paid $50 to $60 per 
month and serve only eight hours. Other 
instances of wrong were related, and the 
committee was instructed to investigate 
allsuch cases. It is hoped that by united 
action the Union may be able to accom- 
plish much of benefit for self-supporting 
women. 

To-morrow the Pilgrim Mothers’ Din- 
ner is to take place, and the preparations 
are complete for what we bope will be a 
great success. I cannot close this letter 
without saying a word to the many friends 
throughout the country, who during the 
year send me messages of warm and 
friendly greeting. To all such kind hearts 
who may give a thought to their far-away 
correspondent, and to all our co-workers 
throughout the land, I send best and most 
earnest good wishes for a Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


For the Home. 








Never before in the history of China, 
Glass and Lamps were shapes and 
decorations so artistic and effective. 


Dinner Sets, Course Sets, Salad Sets, 
Dessert Sets, Fish Sets, from the ordi- 
nary up to the costly services with 
monograms, initials, crests, etc. 


Handsome China Pilates, in single dozens 
from the Royal Worcester, Minton, 
Copeland, Haviland, etc., adapted to 
wedding gifts, costing from $10 per 
dozen up to three hundred dollars per 
dozen. 


Boston Souvenir China—Engraved by 
Wedgwood after etchings by Blaney 
and printed in the old blue on Dessert 
Plates. Twenty views to choose a 
dozen from. Gilded rims, $7.80 per 
dozen; ungilded, $6.00 per dozen. 


Fine Lamps, which hold an important 
place in the Library or Parlor, never 
were produced with better effect than 
now. Many new designs from Wedg- 
wood and Doulton, as well as from 
Japan and Hong Kong, both in Porce- 
lain and Bronze, especially made for 
us and mounted with the American 
patent safety founts and burners, com- 
plete an attractive exhibit of new and 
desirable Lamps, costing from $5 up 
to $90 each. 


Umbrella Holders—Canton China, Doul- 
tons, Minton and Wedgwood. More 
than ninety kinds to choose from, 
costing from $3 each up to $75. 

American Cut Crystal Glass now equals 
the English and French in brilliancy 
and beauty of design, and the new 
shapes and cuttings just opened were 
especially ordered for bridal gifts. 
We are the sole agents for The Ameri- 
can ‘*Diamon” Finish’? Glass in Bos- 
ton. 

Rich Crystal and Colored Carlsbad Glass 
in Vases, Flagons, Loving Cups, 
Hooks, etc. Also hold rank with 
Crystal Glass and items costing from 
$5 to $40 each, are superb examples. 

Choice Satsuma and Cloisonne speci- 
mens in the Art Rooms, for cabinet 
specimens, costing from $3 up to 
$125 each. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 


CHINA, GLASS and LAMPS, 
(SEVEN FLOORS), 


120 FRANKLIN. 


N. B.— Purchases selected now securely packed, 
and sent at date desired. 
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SOLD BY 


ALL GROCERS. 





>» SUN PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


Is larger in quantity and as much better 
in quality than any other as our old reli- 


able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish. 





Ask for “RISING SUN” 


in cakes for general use, and for 


“SUN PASTE” for quick use, and don’t be fooled with any other. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Of the 451 colleges and universities in 
the United States, only forty-one are 
closed to women. 

Mrs. Lillian Small, of Cape Cod, Mass. 
lives in a little cottage under the shadow 
of the great Highland Light, and there 
she spends most of the time looking 
through a telescope for passing ships, and 
telegraphing her, observations to Boston. 
She learned to do this when a child from 
her father, who occupied the post of sig- 
nal master. After returning from board- 
ing school she became her father’s assist- 
ant. Often days go by in which she sees 
no one save the families of the lighthouse 
keepers. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer gave the 
last lecture in a series under the auspices 
of the art department of the Twentieth 
Century Club of Boston. Her subject 
was “Dress and Deportment,’’ and she 
not only told of certain styles in dress 
suitable for certain occasions, but she 
had gowns to illustrate her arguments in 
favor of plain but becoming attire. She 
said care should be given to the selection 
of materials, as it is every woman's duty 
to look as well as she can. ‘The talk gave 
an opportunity for censure of wearing 
birds in hats, and Mrs. Palmer was 
emphatic in her denunciation of what she 
termed heartlessness and vulgarity. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 168 Tremont St. 


FALL AND WINTER SEASON, 








MONDAY. DEC. 27 .—_ONE WEEK. 


Little Lord Fauntleroy 


Evening Prices, 25c. and soc. 


Matinee, all Seats, 25c. Daily at 2and8 P. M, 





Grand Opera House. 
GEO.W.MAGEE, - ~- Lessee and Manager 
Telephone 1109 Tremont. 

WEEK COMMENCING DEC, 27. 


Brother for Brother. 


Even’gs at 8. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 2. 
Eve., 20C., 30C., 50C., 75C. Mat., 20¢., 30¢., 50c. 











OF 


DES MOINES, 
IOWA. 


lowa Loan 
& Trust Co. 





INCORPORATED 1872. 
CAPITAL, - - $500,000 
Undivided Earnings, 370,000 





you can safely invest your money at 

544% in Bonds ot this Company, in 
amounts of $200, $300, $500, and $1000. 

Principal and Interest payable at Chem- 


ical National Bank, New York. 
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Call on, or address 


WM. E. JENKS, 
31 Milk Street, - - Boston, Mass. 
ROOM 406. 


ART... 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


—or— 


Works of Art, 











Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE. 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing. 


Soule Photograph Co., 


338 Washington Street. 
One Flight 





Houghton 
& Dutton. 


Tremont and Beacon Sts., Boston. 





Lamp Department 


(ALBION BASEMENT.) 


Reduce Your Gas Bills! 
Increase Your Light! 





The **American’’ 


Incandescent Gas Burner 


Will give three times the light of an 
ordinary gas burner for one-third the 
cost, and it gives a beautiful, soft, 
white light. The best incandescent 
gas burner in the world. Thousands 
and thousands of them sold within 
the last few weeks, and every pur- 
chaser delighted with them. Can be 
attached to any gas bracket. See 


demonstration in our 
Lamp Department. Price 8c 
only 98c. each........+. 





We are the exclusive Boston 
Agents for this Burner, which 
you cannot purchase elsewhere 
in this city. 





OUR 


“Knockabout” 


School and Play Suit 
FOR LADS. 
Sizes, 5 to 14 Years. 


$5.00. 


HIS suit is substantially 
trimmed with tough and 
durable linings, threads, etc., 
and the seams are double- 
stitched and stayed with tape, 
rendering them impossible to rip 
The trousers are fitted with 
our patent “Cavalry” or doubie 
knee, and extra pieces and but- 
tons accompany each suit. 

Our “Knockabout” suit is got- 
ten up to resist hard and unre- 
mitting usage, and parents will 
find ita most satisfactory invest- 
ment. 

‘THE NAME “KNOCKABOUT” is origi- 

nal with us, being our own idea and 
copyright, and the cloth used in the manu- 
facture of the suits, which is made especially 

for us, is subjected to the most vigorous ex- 

amination and test for purity of fibre, 

strength of weave and careful blending of its 


non-soiling and non-fading colors, before we 
allow a yard of it to be cut. 


A.SHUMAN 
& CO. 


Slama Xp, son 
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WHEN SNOW LIES DEEP. 


BY WILLIAM CANTON. 





When frost has burned the hedges black, 
And children cannot sleep for cold; 

When snow lies deep on the withered leaves, 
And roofs are white from ridge to eaves ; 
When bread is dear and work is slack, 
Take pity on the poor and old! 


The fagot and the loaf of bread 

You could not miss, would be their store. 
Upon how little the old can live! 

Give like the poor—who freely give. 
Remember, when the fire burns red 

The wolf leaves sniffing at the door. 


And you whose lives are left forlorn, 

Whose sons, whose hopes, whose fires have 
died, 

Oh, you poor, pitiful people old, 

Remember this and be consoled— 

That Christ the Comforter was born, 

And still is born, in winter-tide. 


—_—_——— Oo oo 


AT CHRISTMAS-TIME. 





BY HELEN M. WINSLOW. 


At Christmas-time last year 
So many friends that now are gone were 
here! 
So many hopes were glowing then unspoken, 
So many faiths were strong that now lie 
broken, 
And loving hearts that trusted without fear; 
—xAt Christmas-time last year. 


At Christmas-time this year 
So many of us find the world a drear 
And barren desert wherein blooms no rose, 
With mountain peaks surrounding it, whose 
snows 
Have chilled our hearts, and turned life’s 
foliage sere, 
— At Christmas-time this year. 


At Christmas-time next year, 
Who knows what changing fortunes may 
be near? 
Take courage, then! 
to day, 
From brightening skies the clouds must 
roll away. 
And faith and hope and love shall all be 
here 
—At Christmas-time next year. 


For night shall turn 





THE CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS. 





The happy Christmas-time draws near ; 
Full are the hours of glad expectancy ; 
Dull cares and common for a while have 
flown, 
And through the household music creeps 
a tone 
Of hushed and hidden glee; 
For still the blessed joy-time of the year 
Is sacred unto thoughts of all the heart 
holds dear. 


The children run about, 
Trying vainly to keep out 
The mischievous shining from their eyes 
That might reveal the tale, 
Full of some wonderful surprise, 
Which none must venture even to surmise 
Till Christmas lifts the veil. 
The spirit of loving industry, 
Of happy secrets, and of merry mystery, 
Fills all the house, till every guarded room 
With hidden flowers of love begins to bloom. 


Even the little ones are busy, too, 
There is so much to do! 
They fetch and carry, flutter here and there, 
With most important air, 
And choose their longest stockings out, 
With never a thought of doubt, 
The good Kriss Kringle’s bounty to receive. 
All things they hope, all things believe; 
May God keep whole 
The sweet child-trust in each young, inno- 
cent soul! 





——<- --___—_ 


UNCLE DICK’S ADVICE. 


“Oh, dear! I think Christmas is a 
bother!”’ exclaimed a bright-eyed little 
creature as she flung herself straight out 
upon the sofa, and tossed a pair of just 
finished slippers across the room. 

They were knitted of soft moss-green 
wool, drawn in at the ankle with ribbon, 
bright like partridge -berries. They 
looked pretty enough for a Dryad, but 
one of them flew so near to a fine, silvery 
head that Dora hastened to say: 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Uncle Richard! 
But sometimes I do get so desperate that 
I could join in a Puritan revival of a law 
to slit the ears of anybody who proposed 
to keep Christmas.”’ 

‘‘My dear niece, are you not using 
words without a full sense of their mean- 
ing?’’ gravely asked the invalid clergy- 
man, who was spending the holidays in 
Washington. 

“That is precisely what I am doing, 
dear uncle,’’ answered Dora, frankly. ‘I 
never used to feel this way when I lived 
up in New England in our quiet, sensible 
Dorchester. We used to make little 
Christmas presents in our own families, 
and give what we could to the poor, and 
indulge ourselves perhaps in a trifling 
memento to some very dear friends out- 
side the home circle. But, here, we have 
made so many new friends, and it seems 
to be the fashion to send at least a card 
to everybody whom you know and like, 
and ‘‘even to the third and fourth genera- 
tion of them that hate you.’ ”’ 

‘*My child, is it in good taste to travesty 
words that have been so sacred to mul- 
titudes that they have died to keep them?”’ 
asked the old gentleman, soberly. 





“No! no! dearest uncle,” said Dora, 
welcoming reproof from a sympathetic 
listener. ‘‘It is only because I am so dis- 
tracted that 1 do not know what I say. 
But, Uncle Richard, I have gone without 
the comforts of life—am shivering in a 
summer nun’s veiling instead of a warm 
blue cashmere, this moment, because I 
wanted all my money to buy Christmas 
presents. And I did think I had got 
something for everybody who fairly 
might, could, would, or should expect 
anything, from dear mamma to the letter 
carrier and the newsboy. There are all 
my Sunday school brats—children, I 
mean: pet lambs, I mean—though they 
do skip about so aggravatingly like 
young kids. I have gota verse-card and 
a handkerchief for each of them, besides 
a cunning red hood for the youngest, wo 
is a little ‘Kate Greenaway’ done in sepia. 
I spent my last cent yesterday on Bu- 
chanan Read’s illustrated ‘Drifting,’ for 
Philip. Phil has money enough to buy 
anything he wants, but he has no time to 
pickitout. AndI thought the sweet chime 
of the lines and the according pictures 
would rest him, like a sail on the Medi- 
terranean. And that reminds me—I met 
the simplest-mannered, plainly-dressed 
girl last fall. I liked her, and disliked to 
air my experiences at Fortress Monroe, 
for I fancied she had never been so far 
away from home. But when I asked her 
if she liked sea-bathing, she said yes, and 
she ‘enjoyed most the bathing in the 
Mediterranean Sea.’ ” 

“T have noticed that element of unex- 
pectedness in your Washington society,” 
said Uncle Richard, laying aside his re- 
port of Matthew Arnold’s lecture, ‘but 
what is the trouble about your gifts, 
child?” 

“Why, I did think that when I had fin- 
ished this pair of chamber slippers for 
cousin Jeannie—she never stays three 
minutes in her own room, to be sure, but 
then she has got everything else, and I 
want to give her something, she is so 
sweet—well, I did think I had thought 
of everybody, and could go to work, pre- 
paring the house for Christmas, and mend. 
ing a few necessary clothes for myself, 
with a clear conscience. And then,’ con- 
tinued Dora, jerking her head quite over 
the sofa-arm, regardless of smooth, heavy 
chestnut coils, ‘‘then I must needs re- 
member those people with whom we 
stayed last summer, up inlthe mountains 
of Pennsylvania,”’ 


“Will they expect something from 
you?” 

“T think not. They are walled in be- 
hind solitude and inexpectancy, and 
mountains and monotony. That is just 
why | should like to send them some- 
thing. They work so hard—the father 
and the mother and the daughter and the 
two little boys. And they never have any 
fun nor any change. They are farmers, 
but they are not dull nor common people. 
Oh, I must send them something, it would 
be such a surprise. The father studied to 
be a minister, and then, just before gradu- 
ating, his health stepped out and never 
came back,’’ wound up Dora, disgustedly. 

Seeing a bewildered look on her uncle’s 
classic features, Dora hastened to say: 

“IT am not one of those stupid people 
who say they ‘don’t know what to give.’ 
I should know exactly what to give every- 
body, if I only had the money.”’ 

‘‘That appears from your giving a pair 
of chamber slippers to a lady who never 
stays in her chamber,”’ said Uncle Richard, 
mischievously. 

“Ah, yes; a point well taken, uncle. 
But you see, the truth is, I had the 
worsted in the house, and I did not have 
the money to buy new materials. Per- 
haps these slippers will inspire Isabel with 
a love for her own fireside and little 
Belle’s company, when she sees how pretty 
they look on her dead-leaf-colored carpet.”’ 

Dora skipped across the room and 
picked up the mossy foot-covers. “If I 
had the money now, I would send our 
mountain friends—let me see—to Mr. 
Vernon, the North American for a year; 
to Mrs. V. the Century; to Florence, who 
is domestic, a tasteful muslin apron ora 
silver thimble; and to the elder boy a box 
of colors, and to the younger a circular 
saw. They just scrape together the bare 
necessaries of life, but not a fragment 
more. And I would put in for each the 
prettiest card! It need not be costly 
either, with incongruous upholstery.” 

“Tl wish I could help you to carry out 
your kind intentions, darling,’’ sighed the 
invalid uncle. ‘‘Do you systematize your 
giving? I used to find system the greatest 
helper when I was able to do anything. I 
notice that you make your gifts simply as 
a manifestation of love or good will. That 
narrows the question down. Now, to the 
friends who know that you love them, 
who do not need any especial evidence of 
your love at this time, why not give the 
simplest kind of token? A favorite flower, 
a card with a sentiment that you know 
will be peculiarly welcome? Especially 
would I send such a token to a rich 
friend.” 


always sends me something costly; I don’t 
knew why, for we care nothing much for 
each other. But we got into the habit of 
it years ago. She would not care for a 
cheap present, however tasteful it was.”’ 

“Then I shouldn’t care for her,’’ said 
Uncle Dick. 

‘But we do care for each other, a little. 
So I bought her a Tokio cream pitcher— 
heavenly, clouded blue with a zigzag gold 
band. It cost five dollars—enough to 
have made the Vernons happier all win- 
ter. And Mrs. Mines will stick it up on 
a shelf full of pretty pitchers and forget 
it in a month.” 

‘*Try to remember, that, next Christ- 
mas, Dora. But I wish—I wonder—you 
surely do not intend getting anything for 
me, child?’’ 

“Oh, no, of course not,” flippantly re- 
plied Dora. “I am only getting things 
for Mrs. Mines and for the newsboy and 
for the other people whom I fervently 
love.” Uncle Richard looked a little em- 
barrassed. Suddenly Dora jumped to her 
feet, crying, “I'll do it, I will; I hate to, 
but it serves me right for fooling away 
five dollars on Mrs. Mines’ Tokio pitcher. 
Rose Ayres does not care what she spends 
on any fancy that possesses her, and she 
set her heart upon the very seat I have 
for Saturday’s matinee. It is the best seat 
in the house, and Rose wants it. She said 
she would give me five dollars for my 
place, and I'll take her at her word, before 
Iam an hour older. Good by, Uncle Dick!” 

“So much the better for the poor Ver- 
nons,’’ murmured that gentleman, pres- 
sing his silvery hair against the window- 
pane,as he watched his darling flitting fast 
asa snow bird down the street.—Stacy 
in Washington Chronicle. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


Headquarters California Woman Suffrage 
Educational Association. 
824 VALENCIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO. | 
Dec. 5, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

All the way from London, there comes 
to me a suggestion from our stanch Cali- 
fornia suffragists, Mrs. A. A. Sargent and 
her daughter, Dr. Elizabeth Sargent, 
to let the JouRNAL readers know some- 
thing more about the recent annual Con- 
vention of the California State Suffrage 
Association, which met at Golden Gate 
Hall, in this city, Oct. 5 and 6. Delegates 
from our local clubs and from many coun- 
ties of the State were present. 

The first forenoon was.devoted to re- 
ports of officers and club presidents. The 
attendance and interchange of thought 
demonstrated emphatically that we still 
live, and work on, despite the “No” of 
California’s vote, a year ago. Not once 
during the two days’ proceedings was 
there any note of surrender or despair. 
Several clubs have completed the first 
year’s course of study. Our president, 
Mrs. John F. Swift, recounted the work 
that she and her zealous helpers carried 
on all last winter at Sacramento, to secure 
from the Legislature the re-submission of 
a suffrage amendment. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 5, we gave 
San Francisco one of the best programmes 
ever presented. Replete with intense in- 
terest was the address of Rev. E. S. Chap- 
man, giving real experiences in a State 
where women vote, with breezy stories 
concerning the actual workings of politi- 
cal equality in Wyoming. In half an 
hour's unvarnished recital of facts, he 
shattered all the pet objections of the 
anti-suffragists. 

Albert B. Elliott, a young lawyer, made 
a vigorous speech, showing conclusively 
that sex difference makes unfair men deny 
to women their rightful share in govern- 
ment. He is a charming speaker, calm, 
forceful, and convincing. On the plat- 
form beside him sat his mother. He stood 
before us, the living embodiment of the 
strength and comeliness that a suffrage- 
believing, liberty loving mother gives to 
her child. 

Mrs. S. C. Stanford, of Alameda, scat- 
tered bits of thought concerning matters 
tangential to woman suffrage—public 
work, charity, household government, and 
the like—enough in ten minutes to keep 
us thinking for a year. 

Dr. Amourette Beecher knows that suf- 
frage will come to all women as part of 
God’s plan. On the subject, ‘‘Woman’s 
Social Progress,’’ Dr. Bushnell, of Oak- 
land, spoke well. Our loyal friend, Con- 
gressman James G. Maguire, sent us a 
letter regretting his inability to be with 
us and expressing anew his belief in 
universal suffrage. He believes in the 
sovereignty of the people, not in the 
domination of one-half the people. 

There were solos by Miss Isella Van 
Pelt and Miss Nellie Marks, and a piano 
solo, ‘‘Rigoletto,” brilliantly rendered by 
Miss Alice McComas, whose mother, Mrs. 
Judge McComas, of Los Angeles, is one of 
our California suffrage nuggets. 

I wish I could give the JouRNAL-the 





“But, uncle, there is Mrs. Mines. She 


its entirety. It was a unique gem—a 
charm that took the sting out of last 
November's experience. It reinvigorated 
us and made success seem easily attain- 
able. It was full of tripping brightness, 
with flashes of wit glinting here, there, 
and everywhere. Into one sentence, she 
put a world of truth: ‘‘We have uncovered 
the enemy and know where he is.”’ Her 
conclusion, apostrophizing our beloved 
leader, was majestic, and suggests the 
renewed energy which her wide-awake 
paper had communicated to the delighted 
audience: ‘*To Susan B. Anthony we say: 
Live on! But if the fires of your heart 
must burn out before the goal is reached, 
from the dying embers of that altar we 
will light a torch that shall not expire 
until we have established your dream in 
this country, and have planted here the 
ideal republic.”’ 

Wednesday forenoon our convention 
finished its work, the main business ac- 
complished being the election of the fol- 
lowing officers, to serve till October, 
1898: President, Mrs. John F. Swift, San 
Francisco; vice - presidents, Mrs. E. S. 
Chapman, Alameda, Dr. Ida Stambach, 
Los Angeles, Mrs. John Bidwell, Chico; 
recording secretary, Miss Mary G. Gor- 
ham; corresponding secretary, Miss Mary 
E. Donnelly; treasurer, Mrs. Austin 
Sperry; auditors, Mrs. Lovell White, 
Mrs. Geo. Oulton; all the above of San 
Francisco. 

So ended the labors of the convention. 
Planix-like, we arose from the ashes of a 
seemingly dead hope, vigorous and un- 
daunted. Our convention was the best 
possible proof of the absolute indestructi- 
bility of the energy of our zealous Cali- 
fornia women, whose message to their 
Eastern sisters is, ‘‘We mean never to 
give up the good fight till political equal- 
ity is ours.”’ 

Mary E. DONNELLY, Cor. Sec. 





NEW JERSEY ANNUAL MEETING. 


The seventh annual meeting of the New 
Jersey W. S. A. was held on the afternoon 
of Nov. 30 in Wissner Hall, Newark. 
There was a fair attendance. 

The president, Mrs. Florence Howe 
Hall, called the meeting to order promptly. 
After the minutes of the last meeting, Mrs. 
Alice C. Angell, the recording secretary, 
read her annual report, which showed 
that four meetings had been held in three 
different places, and many speakers had 
been heard. 

The president’s annual report gave an 
interesting account of the year’s work, 
telling how the submission of the 
School Suffrage Amendment was obtained 
through the efforts of the officers of the 
Association at Trenton, and about the 
efforts of the Association to secure its 
adoption. In its defeat the women of 
the State had lost nothing that they had, 
but had only failed to gain the right to 
vote for school trustees (an office they 
can still hold) besides the right to vote 
for school appropriations, which they still 
have. After securing the names of over 
fifty representative men and women to 
an ‘‘Appeal to the Friends of Education”’ 
in behalf of the amendment, it was sent 
all over the State. Through the kindness 
of Mrs. E. E. Williamson, who was nota 
member of the Association, 5,000 of these 
circulars were printed. Afterwards as 
many more were printed, as there was an 
opportunity to send them, free, to every 
voter in Plainfield. The ministers did 
not aid the cause as much as it was hoped 
they would, for fear of losing the anti- 
gambling amendment, which they cham- 
pioned. Public meetings were held in 
Plainfield, Nutley, Camden, Rahway, Pas- 
saic, Paterson and Newark, and she pre- 
sented the subject at the meeting of the 
State Federation of Woman’s Clubs at 
Camden. The loss of the chairman of the 
Press Committee had thrown much work 
on the other officers. The president had 
been greatly aided by the members of her 
family in corresponding with the school 
authorities of the State. Much educa- 
tional work had undoubtedly been done, 
which had already begun to bear fruit in 
an increased interest among women in the 
public schools. 

The report of the corresponding secre- 
tary, Dr. Mary D. Hussey, told how the 
appeals had been distributed to organiza- 
tions of many kinds. The W. C. T. U. 
and the Grange sent copies to each of 
their branches, and the Union County 
Equal Suffrage Society sent them to 675 
ministers of different denominations. 
Mrs. Angell, at her own expense, had 
sent them to over 400 Methodist ministers. 
Mrs. Krom had sent to all the summer 
schools. Many were sent to labor and 
secret societies in all parts of the State. 
Mrs. S. R. Krom, the treasurer, reported 
the receipt of $125, with a balance on 
hand of $17.96, with some debts yet to be 
paid. About $150 had been raised for 
the Amendment Campaign, although it 
had not all passed through her hands. 
The chief expenses had been for postage 
and printing. 





paper of Mrs. E. O. Smith, of San José, in 
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Union County Equal Suffrage Society 
reported two public meetings held in 
behalf of the amendment, also appeals 
sent to ministers, newspapers and the 
voters of the city. 

Mrs. J. D. DeWitt, president of the 
Essex County Woman Suffrage Society, 
reported regular quarterly meetings held 
and the organization of the Newark Politi. 
cal Study Club, which had a large mem. 
bership and was doing excellent work. 
She believed, while women were working 
to secure the ballot, they should make an 
effort to have women prepared to use it 
wisely. The coming year they would 
take up the study of civics, and consider 
all the important questions of the day, 
She bad secured the enrolment of thirty 
gentlemen, who were in sympathy with 
this movement, as paying members of the 
Society. 

A report of the Camden Equal Suffrage 
League, sent by the secretary, Mariana 
Mattock, was read by Mrs. Angell. It 
has 56 members, has held 7 public meet- 
ings and one reception, besides ten meet- 
ings for 8tudy. Nearly 100 notices have 
been put in the city papers, and 3,500 
pages of literature distributed. There 
was a balance of $11 in the treasury, after 
expending $38. 

Mrs. Krom reported that the Moores- 
town League, which the president had 
organized during the year, had ecnt dues 
for twenty-seven members. 

Mrs. H. L. Coolidge, State vice-presi- 
dent, reported, as showing a growing 
interest in the cause, 22 families corre- 
sponded with in regard to child culture, 
16 of which want woman suffrage now. 

Mrs. L. H. Rowan, of Nutley, chairman 
of the committee to collect campaign 
funds, reported seventy-five letters writ- 
ten and a good deal of money secured 
indirectly, though little of it passed 
through her hands. Three meetings had 
been held in Nutley, and many appeals 
distributed. 

Mrs. Madge 8. MacClary, of Rahway, 
chairman of the Committee on Parlor 
Meetings, reported meetings held in Cam- 
den, Moorestown, Bayonne, Passaic, 
Ashbrook and Rahway. Mrs. Hall’s ad- 
dress on school suffrage in Rahway to 
seventy-five conservative ladies had had 
a good effect, and the New Jersey Advo- 
cate of Rahway had aided in the amend- 
ment campaign. Copies of the Appeal 
had been pasted near the polls there on 
election day. 

Mrs. Mariana Chapman, president of 
the New York State W. S. A., gave a 
most interesting and instructive account 
of school suffrage in that State. She told 
how, in response to 1,000 letters sent out 
by Miss Cassidy for the Association, to 
fifty-nine counties, the women turned out 
in such numbers to attend the school 
meetings last August that they had fully 
convinced Superintendent Skinner that 
the women wanted to keep the school bal- 
lot. She also gave many amusing and 
some pathetic accounts of school] meetings 
in different parts of the State. The meet- 
ing gave her a hearty vote of thanks for 
her address. 

Mrs. Angell, of Passaic, reported cam- 
paign work done in Passaic County. 
Large meetings had been held in Pater- 
son and Passaic, at which ministers and 
politicians spoke. She had spoken at a 
number of meetings besides those of the 
W. C. T. U., and had raised $17, nine of 
which was collected by an invalid. The 
amendment was lost in Passaic by only 
fifty-six votes. She was greatly assisted, 
as Mrs. Hall was, by her husband. 

Mrs. Charlotte N. Enslin read part of 
her report on the Progress of the Cause, 
when it was voted to have it read at the 
next meeting in consequence of the late- 
ness of the hour. 

The officers were all reélected, as fol- 








After Scarlet Fever 


Little Boy Was Left Weak and Deli- 
cate--Scrofula Bunches Appeared 
on His Neck--Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cured and Made ti'm Strong. 


‘When my Jitile b-y was 18 months 
old he had scarict fever, which left him 
weak and delicate. His skin was blue 
and transparent, his appetite was poor, 
and scrofula bunches appeared on his 
neck. A severe cold always left him with 
acough. Having given Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla to an older child for canker with the 
best results, I concluded to try it in this 
case. In a short time the glands of his 
neck diminished in size. He took ¢hree 
bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It gave 
him a good appetite; the blue tint left 
his skin and he is as strong as any boy 
of his age.” Mrs. GEoRGE M. CLARE, 
552 Chestnut Street, Lynn, Mass. 

Be sure to get Hood’s because 


Hood’s °333: 
OOQd’S ( paritia 
Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 








Mrs. Anna R. Powell, president of the 


Liver ills; to 
Hood’s Pills take, easy to operate. 2. 
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GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 





Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast COCOA 


Pure, Delicious, Nutritious. 


Costs Less than ONE CENT a cup. 
Be sure that the package bears our Trade-Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 
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lows: President, Mrs. Florence Howe 
Hall, Plaintield; vice-president, Mrs. Har- 
riet Lincoln Coolidge, East Orange; Re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Alice C. Angell, 
Passaic; corresponding secretary, Dr. 
Mary D. Hussey, East Orange; treasurer, 
Mrs. S. R. Krom, Plainfield; auditor, 
Mrs, J. M. Pullen, Camden; delegates to 
National Convention, Mrs. J. D. DeWitt, 
Belleville, Mrs. M. G. Sexton, Orange, 
Mrs. H. L. Coolidge, East Orange. 

Other reports were postponed to the 
next meeting. Members were present 
from twelve different towns. 

M. D. Hussey. 

East Orange, N. J., Dec. 18, 1897. 
eo 


RHODE ISLAND NOTES. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Dec. 14, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The members of the Rhode Island W. 8. 
A. are concerned regarding the work of 
the Commission engaged in revising our 
State constitution. At the hearing be- 
fore this Commission, last May, the mem- 
bers seemed much impressed with the 
able presentation of our cause made by 
Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, Miss Sarah E, 
Doyle, and others, but this impression 
must have soon worn away, as there seems 
to be little prospect that this body will 
propose any amendment extending any 
form of suffrage to women. 

At the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion in October, resolutions upon this sub- 
ject were introduced, discussed and post- 
poned, to be acted on at an adjourned 
annual meeting to be called later. This 
meeting was held on Nov. 18, when Mrs. 
Bolles reported an interview with Judge 
Durfee, chairman of the Revision Com- 
mission. She had learned by this inter- 
view that the Commission deemed it un- 
wise to introduce a full woman suffrage 
amendment into the revised constitution, 
because such a clause would endanger 
the acceptance of the whole instrument. 
The Judge said the Commission under- 
stood that any limited form of suffrage 
which might be proposed would be looked 
upon with scorn by the Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and for this reason nothing of this 
nature had been decided upon. 

Under these circumstances it was 
thought best to frame resolutions show- 
ing that the Association still desired a full 
woman suffrage clause in the revised con- 
stitution, but, if this could not be secured, 
some amendment which would make it 
easier than now for women to obtain some 
form of political rights by act of Legisla- 
ture. The following resolutions were ac- 
cordingly adopted and given to the press: 

Whereas all American-born or naturalized 
women are citizens of the United States, 
and already bear the burdens and perform 
many of the duties of citizenship, it is but 
common justice that they be accorded all 
its privileges equally with men, and for the 
Same reason; therefore 

Resolved, 1. That we put forth every effort 
to secure the ballot for every woman citizen 
of Rhode Island on the same terms with 
men. 

2. That the Rhode Island Woman Suf- 
frage Association is anxiously awaiting the 
report of the Constitutional Revision Com- 
mission, and sincerely hopes that this report 
will recommend conferring upon women the 
full rights and duties of citizenship; but, 
failing this just action, it expects the rec- 
ommendation of such changes in the clauses 
relating to suffrage as will empower the 
Legislature and the municipalities to extend 
the franchise to women. 

Besides the passage of these resolutions, 
a large committee was elected, with the 
first vice-president, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, as 
chairman, to devise measures for influenc- 
ing the Commission and the Legislature 
to adopt some form of woman suffrage in 
the revised constitution. At a meeting 
held Dec. 6, a letter expressing this wish 
of the Association was prepared, and upon 
the day following it was presented to the 
Commission by a committee appointed 
for the purpose. The letter was as fol- 
lows: 

Hon. Thomas Durfee and Gentlemen of the 
Revision Commission: 

Respected Sirs—The Rhode Island Wo- 
man Suffrage Association and its friends 
are anxiously awaiting the outcome of 
your labors in revising our State Constitu- 
tion. We have watched your deliberations 
as reported in the daily papers, and have 
asked information of some of your mem- 
bers, but have learned nothing which in- 
dicates that our cause will gain anything 
from this attempt to improve the funda 
mental law. 











At the special hearing given the Rhode 
Island W. S. A. last May, this society 
could not consistently ask for anything 
less than full woman suffrage in the re- 
vised constitution, but this did not imply, 
nor did we wish it to be understood, that 
we should treat ‘‘with scorn’’ the exten- 
sion of any limited form of suffrage to 
women which you might deem expedient. 
We are informed that you consider it in- 
advisable to incorporate a full woman suf- 
frage amendment in the revised instru- 
ment, lest it endanger the acceptance of 
other proposed and necessary changes. 
This view may be correct, but surely it 
need not prevent you from advising a 
provision by which the Legislature would 
be empowered to extend suffrage to wom- 
en at its discretion, and this we greatly 
desire that you should do. A conserva- 
tive measure of this nature could not call 
out a large amount of antagonism from 
the voters, while it would be a great help 
to women in their efforts to obtain a voice 
in such matters of public concern as are 
of vital importance to their interests. 

The constitution of Rhode Island is far 
behind the spirit of the age in its treat- 
ment of women, as only one other State 
in the whole Union makes it equally dif- 
ficult for women to obtain even the sim- 
plest form of political rights. In revising 
the fundamental law this fact ought not to 
be overlouked, and the instrument should 
be so constructed as to bring it up to date 
in this respect. We are aware that your 
duties as a commission are simply advi- 
sory, and that the General Assembly will 
pass upon your work before it is submit- 
ted to the voters; but it is scarcely pos- 
sible that the Legislature will insert 
changes in the revised constitution which 
you have considered and refused t recom- 
mend. We therefore beg of you to weigh 
carefully the question of woman’s enfran- 
chisement, and do all that lies within 
your power to hasten the day when the 
attribute of sex shall no longer be a 
stumbling block in the pathway of social 
progress. Respectfully submitted, 

Signed: ARDELIA C, DEWING, 

lst Vice-pres. R. I. W. 8. A. 
ELLEN M. BOoLLusEs, Sec. 

R. W. Thompson, J. C. Peck, M. E. 
Blanding, Sarah M. Aldrich, Mrs. R. 
Grieve, L. G. C. Knickerbocker, Sarah W. 
Ladd, Cyrus C. Aldrich, Carrie B. Gray, 
Lydia L. Manchester, Kate G. Whipple, 
Jeanette S. French, David Blaustein, 
Sarah A. Tourtellot, Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer. Committee. 

This letter was read before the Com- 
mission by the secretary of the Associa- 
tion. While she was stating the reasons 
for preparing it, one of the members of 
the Commission thought to place the Asso- 
ciation in a predicament by asking if it 
had depended entirely upon newspaper 
reports for its information concerning the 
decisions of the revising body. It was 
with considerable amusement, mixed with 
indignation, that Mrs. Bolles answered: 
“Well, hardly. We have consulted your 
chairman,.’’ The would-be sharp mem- 
ber subsided, and the letter was otherwise 
silently though courteously received by 
the Commission. 

What the result may be cannot yet be 
foretold. Several members of the Com- 
mission are bitterly opposed to woman 
suffrage, but we also have some very good 
friends among them, and quite a number 
who would favor some conservative move- 
ment in the way of extending limited suf- 
frage by legislative enactment. We hope 
for the best, yet are prepared for disap- 
pointment. ELLEN M. BOLLEs. 





MONTANA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Montana State Suffrage Association 
held its third annual Convention in 
Helena, Nov. 9, 10 and 11. It was ex- 
tremely successful, and has completely 
banished any suggestions that the cause 
has become lukewarm, since the loss by 
five votes of the passage of the bill 
through the Legislature last year. 

During the first afternoon the following 
committees were appointed: 

Credentials—Dr. Mary B. Atwater, of 
Marysville; Mrs. Martha E. Dunckel, of 
Butte, and Mrs. Dotha Dolan, of Helena. 

Press—Mrs. Mary Mahurin, Mrs. T. J. 
Walsh and Dr. Maria M. Dean. 

Courtesies—Mrs. P A. Dann, of Great 
Fall; Mrs. Bagley Sherlock, of Boulder; 
Mrs. Duncan, of Glendive. 

The State corresponding secretary, Dora 
Wright, of Helena, read her report of the 
work done before the last Legislature to 
secure the passage of the bill for a con- 
stitutional amendment. The women of 
the various counties worked so well that 
upon the petitions appeared the names of 





the best citizens of Montana, aggregating 
about 2,500. The petitions were the 
largest received by the Legislature during 
the session, and more than one legislator 
asserted that the suffrage bill was the 
best lobbied bill of the year. The secre- 
tary stated that 220 letters had been sent 
out by the corresponding secretary, urg- 
ing upon women the importance of the 
good cause, trying to impress them with 
the fact that every woman had a work to 
do, and that if they succeeded every 
woman must be ready and willing to help. 
She said, “During the next two years 
clubs should be organized in every county, 
and in every neighborhood in every 
county; literature be distributed; and if 
possible, some means be discovered and 
used which will induce the women of the 
State to read and study the question.” 

The afternoon session closed with a 
paper by Mrs. Anna Walker, of Great 
Falls: ‘‘Are We Really in Earnest?” 


In the evening there was a large and 
enthusiastic audience of delegates and 
their friends. A vocal solo by Miss Beatrice 
Shaffer was followed by an address of 
welcome by Madame Roena Medini, of 
Helena, and a response by Mrs. P. A. 
Dann, of Great Falls. Gov. Smith, of Mon- 
tana, then made a few remarks. Col. 
Wilber F Sanders was called upon by the 
president, and made an earnest plea for 
equal suffrage. Dr. W. G. Eggleston, 
editor of the Helena Daily Independent, 
made an able address, which was received 
with continued applause. Mrs. Ella 
Knowles Haskell, the State president, fol- 
lowed with her annual address, and re- 
plied to many objections. Mrs. Haskell 
quoted the opinions of many prominent 
men who favored woman suffrage. She 
urged that the women were much in 
earnest in their campaign, and added: 


Let no man stand in the way of the 
advance march of humanity. He might 
as well try to beat back the rising tide of 
ocean as to place himself as an obstacle to 
the onward course of justice. Mighty 
forces already at work in the minds and 
hearts of the people insure the eventual 
success of the cause of equal suffrage here 
and elsewhere. Let Montana, with the 
dawn of the twentieth century, fall into 
step with her nearest sister States and 
advance in line, granting simple justice to 
all her citizens. 


Wednesday morning much business was 
transacted, and plans for a vigorous cam- 
paign discussed, resulting in the forming 
of a political party to be called ‘‘the 
Equal Suffrage party of Montana.” A 
platform was adopted as follows: 


Whereas the equal suffragists of Montana 
believe that taxation without representation 
is unjust and that women of education, 
judgment and discretion are entitled to the 
same privileges of citizenship as men, and 
that their natural and inherited rights de- 
mad their recognition, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we believe in extending the 
elective franchise to all citizens irrespective 
of sex. 

A State Central Committee was chosen, 
with Mrs. Ella Knowles Haskell as chair- 
man, and members from every county, as 


follows: 


Beaverhead—Mrs. Thomas, Mrs. Ding- 
ley. 
Broad water—Left vacant. 

Carbon—Left vacant. 

Cascade—Representative C. F. Stork, 
Mrs. P. A. Dann, Mrs, A. A. Walker, L. 
A. Riggin. 

Choteau—George W. Sweet. 

Custer—Louisa Cooley, Mrs. B. Becker. 

Dawson—Mrs. A. R. Duncan, Mrs. T. 
Pollard, Miss Nina McLean. 

Deer Lodge—Mrs. Wilkinson, Mrs. J. A. 
Jackaways, Miss Josie Bond. 

Fergus—Representative P. W. Watkins. 

Flathead—Left vacant. 

Gallatin—Mrs. Matt W. Alderson, Mrs. 
W. W. Wylie, Mrs. E. C. Kinney. 

Granite—Israel Clem. 

Jefferson—Representative Mrs. Bagley 
Sherlock, John Glass, Sam Robinson. 

Lewis’'and Clarke—Dr. Maria M. Dean, 
Mrs. T. J. Walsh, Dr. Mary B. Atwater, 
Miss Sarepta Sanders, Mrs. Mary Maburin, 
Mrs. Dotha Dolan. 

Madison—Left vacant. 

Meagher—Mrs. W. H. Sutherlin, Rev. 
Alice M. Barnes. 

Missoula—Left vacant. 

Park—Left vacant. 

Ravalli—Mrs. S. H. Gavin. 

Sweet Grass—Ida P. Busha, J. N. Kelly. 

Silver Bow—Representative Martin J. 
Elliott, Representative George F. Bartlett, 
Ruth A. Burton, M. E. Dunckel, Mrs. Cor- 
bin, Mrs. Hogshead, Dr. Gliddon, Mrs. 
Wilbra H. Sweet, Madame Le Mont. 

The chairman of the State Central Com- 
mittee was authorized to appoint a secre- 
tary and fill vacancies on the committee. 

In the afternoon an interesting public 
meeting was held, with addresses by Mrs. 
M.S. Cummins, Dr. Isabel McKay Glid- 
den, of Butte, Mrs. Dotha Dolan, of Hel- 
ena, and Rev. Carlton F. Brown. Mrs. 
Cummins’ address, ‘‘Why Are We Suf- 
fragists?’’ was able and lofty. Dr. Glid- 
den’s paper, on ‘‘Woman’s Progress in 
Great Britain,’ was interesting and in- 
structive. Mrs. Dolan presented a strong, 
practical paper on ‘Government Employ- 
ment a Solution of Labor Troubles.” Rev. 
Mr. Brown spoke with strength and con- 
viction, urging that suffragists make them- 
selves felt in all lines of work, so that 
their usefulness may be recognized as 





humanitarians, rather 
cians or as lobbyists. 

At night the ball was again crowded. 
Solos were delightfully rendered by Miss 
Henrietta Miner and others, followed by 
Mrs. Henry Foote, of Helena, who read a 
carefully prepared paper on ‘‘Women as 
Organizers.”” Mrs. Harriet P. Sanders, ot 
Helena, gave a very interesting paper. 
Attorney-General C, B. Nolan was greeted 
with applause, and made a brilliant ad- 
dress. 

The president made a short and able 
speech, warmly urging active duties, and 
then called on the treasurer, Dr. Mary B. 
Atwater, who in a few words wittily 
showed the absurdity of some of the argu- 
ments advanced by opponents and received 
much applause. 

During the convention the treasurer 
secured pledges in the neighborhood of 
$250, and more when the bill passed the 
Legislature. 

On the third morning officers were elect- 
ed as follows: Madame F. Roena Medini, 
of Helena, president; Mrs. Ninetta Bagley 
Sherlock, of Boulder, vice-president; Mrs. 
Martha E. Dunckel, of Butte City, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Katherine A. Gaines, 
of Helena, corresponding secretary; Dr. 
Mary B. Atwater, Helena, treasurer; Mrs. 
Dotha A. Dolan, of Helena, auditor. 

The adoption of the following resolu- 
tions concluded the morning session: 

That the Convention tender a vote of 
thanks to the members of the last Legisla- 
tive Assembly who, by their votes, supported 
a Constitutional Amendment, submitting to 
a vote of the electors of the State the grant- 
ing of suffrage to women, and who aided 
and assisted us in our working for the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

Whereas Mrs. Ella Knowles Haskell has 
for the past year, as President of the Mon- 
tana W. S. A., and especially during the 
session of the last Legislative Assembly, 
rendered the cause of equal suffrage most 
valuable and wise assistance in conducting 
the campaign for obtaining the Constitu- 
tional Amendment, we, the members of the 
State Association, do hereby express our 
recognition of her valuable services and ex- 
tend our heartfelt thanks. 

The ladies received their friends in the 
afternoon, which closed a most successful 
convention. K. A. GAINES. 

Helena, Mont., Dec. 13, 1897. 
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AFTER serious illness Hood’s Sarsapa- 
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Springfield 
Republican 


A New England Leader 
CLEAN, INDEPENDENT, ABLE, 


A Complete and Interesting Newspaper. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1824 BY SAMUEL BOWLES. 


The public commendation and support of THE 
REPUBLICAN were never more general and cor- 
dial than they have been in the pact vear. They 
inspire its coaductors to encesor cunctantly to 
make.it vetter. 

The cheapening of some of the elemerts in the cost 
of newspaper pi oductio1., together witl. a generous 
public patronage, Lave eaabled Tus REPUBLICAN 
to enlarge its outlay for brains. Its total expendi- 
tures steadily increase, a1G irs readers are now 
receiving a richer returr. ‘v> their money than ever. 

THE REPUBLICAN isin no sense a class newspaper. 
It appeals to all sections of the community, ex- 
cepting alone the low and vicious. It is keenly 
alive to the new problems which attend the prog- 
ress of civilization. It recognizes the immense 
value of corporate combinations of capital in 
improving social conditions. But it also appreci- 
ates that the greatest danger to individual free- 
dom and democratic government lies in the 
unrestricted operations of aggregated wealth. It 
conceives one of its chief missions as a public 
newspaper to be the advocacy of the rights of the 
plain people. 

THe REPUBLICAN reports the news of Western 
New England, especially Western Massachusetts, 
with the utmost thoroughness. Its general news 
service is of the best. It devotes liberal attention 
to literature and the arts, to social, industrial and 
scientific questions. Tsk SUNDAY REPUBLICAN 
contains each week numerous magazine features 
of great interest and value. 

THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN presents a carefully 
edited and arranged review of the news and the 
choicest editorial, literary and other features of 
the Daily and Sunday. It is invaluable for New 
Englanders away from home and for all others 
who want a wholesome, interesting and helpful 
family newspaper. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a 
month, 3 cents a copy. 
SUNDAY, $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 
cents a copy. 
WEEKLY, $1 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 10 
cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 





Specimen Copies of either Edition sent free 
on application. The Wrerkty REPUBLICAN 
will be sent free for one month to any one 
who wishes to try it. 


All subscriptions are payable in advance. 
Address 
THE REPUBLICAN, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine. 


The oldest co-educational medical school 
in New England. 

First medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course as an essen- 
tial to graduation. 

A general hospital, a hospital for the 
insane, and a large dispensary furnish over 
20,000 patients annually for clinical study. 

Large, well-equipped laboratories; ex- 
perienced teaching force; advanced meth- 
ods; high standards. 

I. T. TALBOT, NM. D., Dean. 
For information apply to... 


JOHN P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Registrar. 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the [ass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and th ghly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 














College of Physicians & Surgeons. 


len and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

18th year, Sept. 16, ‘97. 

Tuition in part for clinical service (20,000 
Ted. calls in “25. 

Send for catalogue. 

Pirst regular co-educational college in New 
England. 

esenet regular college to the Boston City 


nea ° 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. [1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Please mention this paper 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. ‘ 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia N. College Ave. 
and 2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
29th, 1897. A four years’ graded course of Lectures 
Quizzes, Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinica 
work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 
Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A. P, Lighthill, M.D, 


an be consulted at his office, 


601 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Daily from & to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 








Dr. Lighthill's specialty embraces the cure of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 
EAR. CONSULTATION FREE. 








DAILY TRAINS TO 


Colorado, Utah and California. 
oe 

At 10 P. M. every night the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway train 
leaves the Union Passenger Station (Canal 
and Adams Streets, Chicago) with elegant- 
ly equipped Palace Sleeping Cars for Den- 
ver and other Colorado points, with 
through connections at Denver for Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, San Francisco, and 
points in Southern California. The route 
to Denver is via Omaha and Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, and is first-class in every respect. 
All the modern facilities of travel are in- 
cluded in this direct route to Colorado— 
the Eldorado of the West. The allied 
lines composing the route, viz., the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway— 
Chicago to Omaha—and the Rock Island 
and Pacific—Omaha to Denver and Colo- 
rado Springs—have united to make this 
the most popular route to all points west 
of the Missouri River. Sleeping-car reser- 
vations may be made two weeks in ad- 
vance by letter or postal card addressed to 
F. A. Miller, Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
Chicago, Il. 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


** An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ toc. 
‘¢ The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 


**To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo. 
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JOS. A JACKSON 
412 


Washington St 


FURS 


For Christmas 


Complete in Every Detail. 


TIES, ROBES, 
MUFFS, CAPS, 
CAPES, GLOVES, 
COLLARETTES, WRISTERS 


Seal Sacks and Men’s 
Fur-Lined Coats 


In Stock or Made to Order. Latest styles 
and Best Workmanship. Our skins 
of all kinds are of the Best 
Quality only. 


Also a full line of 


Xmas Umbrellas 


at Popular Prices. 


JS, A. JACKSON, 


Fur Manufacturers, 


412 Washington Street, Boston. 





There is no more acceptable 
present at Christmas than 


.. GLOVES 


And those purchased at . . 


Miss Fisk’s, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE, 





are very attractive in colors and style, 
and should the size you purchase not be 
right they will be agreeably exchanged. 





How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
28 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 





BY MAIL. Free Course. . . 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y. 





SOME CHRISTMAS MAGAZINES, 


The Christmas number of the Century 
reflects much of the holiday spirit. The 
opening article is ‘‘Merry Christmas in 
the Tenements,”’ by Jacob A. Riis, author 
of ‘‘How the Other Half Lives,”’ and other 
studies of life in the tenement districts of 
New York. Mr. Riis shows that even in 
the most poverty-stricken parts of the city 
gaiety and good-feeling are to be found at 
the Christmas season. Clarence Cook con- 
tributes a sketch of the author of the 
familiar poem of childhood, ‘*’Twas the 
Night Before Christmas,’’ and a portrait 
is given of the author, Dr. Clement C. 
Moore. The late General Francis A. 
Walker is represented by a paper on “‘The 
Causes of Poverty.” W. Lewis Fraser 
writes a critical sketch of “A Religious 
Painter,” Fritz von Uhde. In the series 
of “English Masterpieces,’’ Gainsborough 
is the artist represented, with critical 
comment by Prof. John C. Van Dyke. A 
paper on “Tennyson and his Friends at 
Freshwater,’ by V. C. Scott-O’Connor, 
contains many new portraits of the Ten- 
nyson family. Miss Eliza Ruhamah Scid- 
more tells of ‘“The Wonderful Morning- 
glories of Japan,’ which are taking the 
place of the chrysanthemum in the affec- 
tions of the Japanese people. ‘Edwin 
Booth in London” is a paper by E. H. 
House. Six short stories, poems and 
interesting departments add to the excel- 
lence of the Christmas Century. [The 
Century Co., New York. $4.] 


The Christmas St. Nicholas opens with 
the first of Rudyard Kipling’s ‘“‘Just-So 
Stories,’’ which is in an entirely different 
vein from anything Mr. Kipling has writ- 
ten before. Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart 
contributes a Southern sketch, “An Old- 
Time Christmas Gift,’”’ telling of a little 
white girl and her slave maid, who ‘‘be- 
longed” to each other from the time when 
they were only a day old. ‘‘Cousin Jane’s 
Mistake,’ by Mary Bradley, is a Christ- 
mas story for girls. Amelia Wofford 
writes of ‘‘The Court Jesters of England.” 
In ‘*The Christmas Ship,’’ H. H. Bennett 
describes the holiday observance of two 
little girls who were ice-bound on whaling 
vessels in the Arctic Ocean. ‘The Pur- 
loined Christmas’”’ is a good old-fashioned 
fairy-tale by Gelett Burgess. P. Kitty 
Kondacheff, tells of ‘Some Russian 
Games.”’ Two new serials are begun: J. 
T. Trowbridge’s ‘*Two Biddicut Boys,” 
and “The Lakerim Athletic Club,” by 
Rupert Hughes. A_ beautiful colored 
frontispiece, drawn by Maud Humphreys, 
gives distinction to the number. [The 
Century Co., New York, $3. | 

A beautiful poem, ‘‘Annunciation,’’ by 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, illustrated by 
a picture of equal beauty, lends a Christ- 
mas touch to the December Harper. An- 
other exquisite poem, ‘To a New-Born 
Baby,”’ by A ice Archer Sewall, voices the 
tender exultation of niotherhood. Among 
the notable articles in this number area 
narrative poem, by Lew Wallace; ‘‘The 
Queen’s Jubilee,’ by Richard Harding 
Davis; “A Bird’s Egg,”’ with illustrations 
in color, by Ernest Ingersoll, and ‘‘Rein- 
deer of the Jotunheim,’’ by Hamblen 
Sears. The novel “Spanish John” is 
concluded, and there are four good short 
stones: Rev.’Goorge Witlis‘Gooke con- 
tributes an’ account of George William 
Curtis at Goéncord, drawn in a large meas- 
ure from the letters of Mr.‘ Curtis to John 
S. Dwight. An intimate friendship grew 
up between the two‘nien while at Brook 
Farm, and many réferences are made in 
these letters of Mr. Curtis to the life 
there. This article, though complete in 
itself, is more enjoyable if read as a con- 
tinuation of the story of Brook Farm told 
by Mr. Cooke in the New England Maga- 
zine for December. Both of these articles 
are intensely interesting, and are finely 
illustrated. [Harper & Brothers, New 
York, $4. } 

Other articles of note in the New Eng- 
land are ‘‘College Libraries in the United 
States,’’ by Ashton R. Willard; ‘Personal 
Glimpses of Our New England Poets,’’ by 
Charles Akers; ‘‘Ludwig Richter, the 
German People’s Artist,’’ by W. Henry 
Winslow; “Organ Building in New Eng- 
land,” by Henry C. Lahee, and ‘The 





SHORTHAND 





FURS FOR CHRISTMAS, 





COLLARETTES, 
FANCY MUFFS, 
SEAL CAPS & HOODS, 
SEAL GLOVES, 


BICYCLE CUFFS, 
NECK SCARFS, 
BABY ROBES, 
CHILDREN’S FURS. 





Edw. Kakas & Sons, 


162 TREMONT STREET. 








The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 





Higgins, Mr. J. L., Seeley; Wilkins, Mr. 
Lindsay Morison; Thomas, Mr. N. H. 
Fowler; Minna, Miss Lillian Lawrence; 
Mrs. Errol, Miss Grace Atwell; Mary, 
Miss Rose Morison. Augustus Thomas’ 
“In Mizzoura,” follows ‘Little Lord 
Fauntleroy.” 


GRAND OPERA House.—The next at- 
traction will be ‘Brother for Brother,” 
the fascinating new melodrama by Frank 
Harvey, popular English playwright. This 
noted dramatic writer is also the author 
of ‘‘Fallen Among Thieves” and ‘Shall 
We Forgive Her?” “Woman Against 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 











Municipality,’ by James P. Baxter. There 
is the usual complement of stories, 
sketches and poems. [Warren F. Kellogg, 
Boston, $3.] 

The Christmas number of the Woman's 
Home Companion opens with a continued 
story by Harriet Prescott Spofford, en- 
titled ‘*The Mother’s Christmas and the 
Daughter’s.’’ Christmas stories and 
Christmas poems follow in abundance, and 
the regular departments are largely filled 
with suggestions for the holiday season. 
Florence Hull Winterburn writes of ‘‘The 
Spirit of Christmas,” and makes an ear- 
nest plea for happy holiday times and all- 
pervading good-will. She says: 

No one thing is indispensable to happi- 
ness with any of us, unless with children, 
and not even with them if judicious sub- 
stitute is made. Whatever we have, or 
whatever we lack, the quality that makes 
the occasion is the spirit we bring to it. 
Good-will never fails to cieate a good 
time. It finds merit in rain, lifts fog, and 
lights a cheery blaze within that passes 
for the sunshine in its absence. And 
good-will has not passed away with chiv- 
alry, nor perished under the onrush of 
science. It lives and breathes now, and is 
here at this moment to light our Christ- 
mas fires and swing incense before our 
altars. [Mast, Crowell & Kirkpatrick, 
Springfield, O., 50 cts. ] F. M. A. 
-_-- ——. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Roxbury.—The December meeting of 
the League was held Saturday afternoon, 
Dec. 18, at the residence of Mrs. 8, E. D. 
Currier. It was stated that the net pro- 
ceeds of the Roxbury William Lloyd 
Garrison table at the Suffrage Bazar will 
be nearly $250, and a vote of thanks was 
extended to Mrs. Heinzen and her assist- 
ants who had charge of the table. After 
the business meeting. a social hour fol- 
lowed, in which refreshments were served. 
The topic for the next meeting will be, 
**The Ideal School Board.” 


Hypr PAark.—The annual meeting of 
the League held with Mrs. S. A. Rand, 
was interesting and well attended. The 
following officers were elected for 1898: 
President, Mrs. J. G. Hamilton; first vice- 
president, Mrs. F. E. Porter; second vice- 
president, Mrs. R. A. Sumner; third vice- 
president, Mrs. E. D, Fisher; secretary, 
Miss E. E. Goss; treasurer, Mrs. L. L. 
Bass; executive committee, Mrs. M. D. 
Humphrey and Mrs. A. L. Hanchett; 
director and delegate to annual meetings 
of Massachusetts State W. S. A., Miss 
Ella E. Goss. The meeting was followed 
by a bountiful collation and a social time. 


NEwToN.—The annual meeting of the 
League was held at the residence of Mrs. 
Jas. P. Tolman, Lec. 15, Rev. Margaret 
Barnard, of Chelsea, delivered an able and 
interesting address on ‘Woman and Muni- 
cipal Housekeeping.”’ Miss Barnard said 
that the same love of cleanliness and 
attention to detail which makes a good 
housekeeper, would be of great benefit to 
the community if applied to public affairs. 
Women should give special attention to 
the street cleaning department, public 
bath-houses, the tenement-house problem, 
securing police matrons, the condition of 
schoolhouses, and the park system. An 
enthusiastic general discussion followed, 
during which special attention was called 
to Dr. Samuel Eliot’s suggestion that 
women should be employed in place of 
our present truant officers. M.A. W. 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE. — The coming week 
will be made attractive to children of all 
ages by a revival of the charming play, 
‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,” which was re- 
ceived with much favor by the patrons of 
the summer season. To the school chil- 
dren, whose vacation will enable them to 
attend the matinees next week, this 
announcement will be peculiarly attract- 
ive, and parents and guardians, who desire 
to give their little people an outing at this 
popular playhouse, will appreciate the 
liberality of the management, in extend- 
ing courtesies to children. The first of 
the “Artist’s Matinees’’ will be given on 
Tuesday of the coming week, when all 
adult patrons will be presented with an 
imperial size portrait (11 x 13 inches) of 
Miss Lillian Lawrence. The cast of 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy” is: Earl of 
Dorincourt, Mr. J. H. Gilmour; Cedric 
Errol (Little Lord Fauntleroy) Master 
Johnnie McKeever; Havisham, Mr. Wil- 
liam Humphrey; Hobbs, Mr. Wm. Chas. 
Masson; Dick, Mr. Tony Cummings; 


man,” ‘‘The Land of the Living,” 

rs Wages of Sin,” and “A Fight for 

‘Ho ’’ This play in B_ston last season 

WAS » of the most unmistakable hits. 
ent cast is stronger than ever 

be Matinees Tuesday, Thursday and 

4 y (New Year’s Day). 

a 
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“ BETTER WAY TO PREPARE FOOD. 

The New Era Cooking School, Boston 
Branch, 128A Tremont Street, teaches a 
woman how to have bread without flour, 
fishballs without potatoes; chops without 
meat, piecrust short without shortening, 
etc. This method must, in the nature of 
things, supplant the old method, because 
it is better than the old method. 

The New Era methods teach women 
how properly to select and properly com- 
bine and cook naturally organized food 
products, so as to secure to the individual 
the maximum nourishment with the mini- 
mum expense. The New Era method 
ensures health; strong boys, hearty girls, 
manly men, and womanly women. For 
natural food is the only thing that will 
positively build the natural being. 

By writing to, or calling at, the Boston 
Branch, 128A Tremont Street, our readers 
will receive full information as to classes, 
demonstration lectures, etc., free of cost. 
We advise all our readers to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity. Remember 
the philosopher's adage: “Children get 
their morals from their diet, and likewise 
their teeth, nerves, brains, and muscles.’* 

The world moves. We are coming toa 
better and a simpler understanding of the 
processes of nature in relation to man. 
The wise are ever learning. And the 
better must supplant the inferior in pro- 
portion as we come to understand the 
relative value of each. 


ANDRONIKE 


Heroine of the Greek Revolution. 
By STEPHANOS THEODOROS XENOS. 


Translated from the original Greek by Ed- 
win A. Grosvenor, Professor of European 
History in Amherst College, and author 
of ‘‘Constantinople.”’ 


12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


“4 treasure of romantic literature, 
with n arked felicity and forcefulness . A fas- 
cination that is irresistible . In its dramatic 
construction and the multiplicity of detail, Andro- 
nike can only be compared with the masterpieces of 
the elder Dumas.’’—Beacon. 

“The book will be captivating to the young and 
will convey much valuable history to their elders in 
the disguise of fiction."—Springfield Repuolscan. 

“I like the book much better in its English form 
than in the Greek.’”’—£ditor of * Atlantic.” 

“The reader seems treading Greek soil, breathing 
Greek air, and living among the Greeks. ‘I hough 
Andronike, the heroine, Thrasyboulos, her lover, 
and the renegade Barthakas, are actors in the Greek 
Revolution of 1821, they might be reckoned charac- 
ters of to-day. ... lesel an episode in the cease- 
less struggle between the Christian and Mussulman, 
the Greek and the Turk. This story is a succession 
of instantaneous photographs, revealing with photo- 
graphic accuracy phases of life in the Balkan penin- 
sula. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 
By EDWIN A. GROSVENOR. 


With an introduction by General Lew Wallace, and 
two hundred and fifty illustrations of important 
places, rulers and noted people of Ancient Con 
stantinople. 2vols. Royal $vo. Cloth, gilt top, 
$10.00. Half-moro-co, $14.00. 








translated 


Al all bookstores, or mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. 


Roberts Brothers, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 








Holiday Gifts 
gg 
| DIAMONDS 


--AND... 


Other Precious Stones 


oe ! 


FINE WATCHES. 


oe 


We offer a High-Class Selec- 
tion of RARE GEMS, which we 
take pleasure in showing... . 


ALVAH SKINNER & SON, 


6 WINTER STREET, , 
One Plight, 








Corner Washington. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. BE. Women’s C! tb.—Monday, December 27 
3.30 P.M. Prof. E. A. Dolbeare will give a paper on 
“Science and Theism.” 


‘ 





A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection of data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be of value 
pean M. S., care WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston 
Mass. 




















FURS 


will be much in demand the coming 
season. My arrangements are such that 
I shall be able to show the latest Paris 
styles in all kinds of furs. 

Order garments are made under my 
personal supervision, of the best work- 
manship, and especially adapted to fine: 
retail trade. Your inspection is earnestly 
invited. 


J. B. Batchelder, 


564 WASHINGTON ST., - - BOSTON, MASS 
JEFFERSON 6UILDING, ROOM 6. 











USEFUL 


Christmas Presents. 


FUR-LINED 
OVERCOATS. 


SATIN-LINED 
OVERCOATS. 


ULSTERS~— Storm-defying 
and Comfortable. 

HOUSE JACKETS and 
WRAPS. 

UMBRELLAS - Latest Neck- 
wear and Furnishings in va- 
riety for men and boys. 


PROPER CLOTHES FOR BOYS 
AND YOUNG MEN 


Macullar Parker Company, 


400 WASHINGTON STREET. 


























For sale by all the Dry and Fancy Goods 
Stores. 

JOHN C. MEYER & CO., Selling 
Agents, 87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

Don’t take any that they say is ‘‘just as 
good as Cutter’s.”’ 





NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING IN THE 
UNITED STATES, A book of two hundred 
pages, containiing acatalogue ot about six thousand 
newspapers, being all that are credited by the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory (December edition for 
1897) with having regularissues of 1 ,coocopies or more. 
Also separate State maps of each and every State of 
the American Union, naming those towns only in 
which there are issued newspapers having more than 
1,000 circulation. This ss ae December 15, 
1897) will be sent, postage paid, to any address, on 
receipt of one dollar. Address The Geo. P. Rowell 
Advertising Co., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


C. H. Simonds & Co, Printers, 297 Congress Street. 








